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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 

John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 

Editorial Assistant 

Emerson H. Lalone. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, biils 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


SWEDISH ANTI-MILITARY UNION 


Sweden has an active Union of Anti- 
Military Priests and Pastors. This or- 
ganization has renewed an attempt made 
in 1931, unsuccessful then, to separate the 
Swedish Church completely from militaris- 
tie acts and ritual. In the churches under 
their own influence, these religious leaders 
assert, they have removed from the 
Common Prayer and Psalms all evidences 
of ‘“‘violent, heathenish, military spirit,” 
and have “abolished from church publi- 
cations everything regarding the duty of 
‘defence’ and the mustering or bearing of 
arms.’”’ Even the use of church bells for 
the mobilization of troops, either in peace- 
time or wartime, has been specifically pro- 
hibited. These peace spokesmen are now 
asking directly of the Swedish government 
that the same steps be taken throughout 
the official churches, and that the dissemi- 
nation of governmental reports about the 
duty of youth to serve in the armed forces 
be completely removed from church 
organizations. 

“We propose the submission of these 
questions to the bishops,” declares a recent 
statement of the Anti-Military Union, 
“and further propose removing from our 
sanctuaries all trophies and weapons of 
war. We believe people should be able 
to worship without glorification of war 
by word or picture or statue. We object 
to solemn military displays. We believe 
the time has come for reforms in the spirit 
as well as in the letter of the Kellogg Pact. 
Consistency and true religion demand that 
at least the sanctuaries be freed from the 
inhuman war system.” 

The appeal closes with a suggestion that 
the government, instead of calling peri- 


odically for military service by youth,” 


clarify, by an appeal for non-military 
service, the provisions of the law of 1925 
which make it possible for young men 
opposed to war to perform alternative 
service in the common good. It is charged 
that although the law exists, multitudes 
of youth, through the desire of govern- 
mental circles to keep its provisions as 
obscured as possible from public under- 
standing, do not even know that such a 
law is on the statute books. 
a * 
NORWEGIAN ALIENIST ON HITLER 


While it is definitely known that several 
of Hitler’s lieutenants manifest in common 
life various evidences of familiar mental 
abnormalities, and at least one of his chief 
henchmen spent a time in an institution 
for the mentally deranged, the Realm- 
leader himself has escaped the fire of 
opponents equipped to analyze his be- 
havior with expert knowledge. A furor 
has been stirred up recently, however, 
with bitter recriminations between Nazi 
spokesmen and Norwegian press circles, 
by a celebrated Norwegian alienist, Dr. 
Johan Scharffenburg, who has been saying 


in print that “if Hitler is normal, then he 
is a common scoundrel.” Dr. Scharffen- 
burg has offered to deposit with the police 
authorities in Norway a written declara- 
tion to this effect, buttressed by specific 
medical data. Although there is behind 
his action an undoubted resentment at 
Nazi methods and Nazi propaganda in 
Scandinavian lands, what gives his personal 
statement no slight public importance is 
his high standing in his profession. Besides 
holding the official posts of head of the 
Oslo Insane Hospital and a Norwegian 
prison, he has published innumerable 
brochures on social, scientific and cultural 
themes, always inspired by sincerity and 
deep conviction and based on well-docu- 
mented statistical data. 


JAPANESE ANTI-MILITARISM 


Although little has been said about it 
in public, Japanese statesmen have been 
riding a whirlwind of protest, increasingly 
articulate, against the enormous expendi- 
tures for military and naval preparedness. 
In back of all this lies less a conviction 
or understanding of the war danger in- 
volved in the race on the high seas that 
may follow Japan’s denunciation of the 
naval treaty, than a gathering intolerance 
of the economic distress which for many 
sections, notably the rural areas, has been 
growing more and more acute. Through 
the censorship and the confused reports 
of governmental shifts and counter-moves, 
the fact emerges that during the first half 
of 1934 no fewer than 2,594 open conflicts 
broke out with the peasants in various 
agricultural districts. Not in military 
reports can these revealing figures be 
found, but in the obscure reports of the 
Minister of Agriculture. What the peasants 
want, of course, is more adequate relief. 
They simply cannot see the likelihood of 
its coming from larger fieets and more 
Manchurian expeditions. There are 
2,000,000 of these peasants who earn their 
living chiefly by silkworm production. 
The fall in prices has hit them hard; this 
year they have earned just about enough 
to pay their taxes and clear off a part of 
their debts. Little or nothing is left over 
to buy rice, and most of them, because 
silkworm culture pays best ordinarily, 
plant less rice than they can consume. 
In one town, the income of the people 
as a whole had dropped, last fall, to one 
tenth of what it was; in one district, thirty 
per cent of the population were without 
rice for food. 

Every time a measure for genuine relief 
is about to pass, the military and naval 
powers, insatiable, protest volubly, and 
the money goes to Mars. But the rural. 
Japanese are beginning to see what is 
happening. Their sporadic rebellions, 
already troublesome to the government, 
may yet register vigorously enough to 
have some effect on the militarists. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A Medal for James G. McDonald 


HEN James G. McDonald, High Commissioner 
of the League of Nations, received the 
American Hebrew Medal for 1934, several 

things of interest to Universalists were emphasized. 

Whatever his church connections, here is a man 
with universal sympathies. An Ohio man, now forty- 
eight years of age, he passed from distinguished service 
as a professor of history in different institutions to a 
broader study of present day history. He became 
chairman of the Foreign Policy Association and known 
in that way to thousands who listen in regularly to the 
broadcast of the luncheons of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation every other Saturday in New York. A better 
chairman for a debate would be hard to find. 

In the past two years, Americans have heard him 
only occasionally, as he has come to this country to 
plead the cause of refugees. He has been serving as the 
executive officer of the ‘‘High Commission for Refugees 
(Jewish and others) coming from Germany,” which 
was set up by the League of Nations. 

In previous work Mr. McDonald has been student, 
teacher, observer. As High Commissioner he has been 
in the thick of the fight. To that work we refer else- 
where. 

The American Hebrew Medal is awarded annually 
for distinguished service in promoting better under- 
standing among Christians and Jews. Others who have 
received it are Newton D. Baker, Archbishop Edward 
J. Hanna, Dr. John H. Finley and Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. The President of the United States, 
Governor Lehman and Albert Einstein sent messages 
of congratulation to Mr. McDonald. 

The movement to bring Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants together is not regarded as something 
trifling or ordinary. A distinguished Catholic at the 
dinner said that anybody who helps a movement of 
this kind “serves civilization.”” Another speaker pointed 
out the old familiar truth that men of every faith come 
together without effort whenever they are bound up 
in some one high common cause. 

Mr. McDonald has always been fair and fine in his 
attitude toward Jews, but his conspicuous service has 
been in the past two years in work with many different 
organizations at home and abroad, to tie up all relief 
agencies in common service of thousands of people 
who have been driven out of Germany. 


In his address Mr. McDonald said that he ac- 
cepted the medal merely as a representative of those 
who had worked so nobly with him to promote under- 
standing and cooperation. While he felt the occasion 
inappropriate to give details of refugee relief work, his 
sense of the crisis which had come to so many fine 
people was apparent ali through the address. 

What ministers so often try to say, he said with 
noble eloquence. Pitiful and terrible as is the effect 
upon refugees of the injustice they have experienced, 
it is more terrible upon those who mete out the 
injustice. “Organized national intolerance funda- 
mentally is more demoralizing upon those responsible 
for the policies.” 

He showed also that the effects of all these or- 
ganized attacks upon personality and the rights of 
individuals and minorities extend far beyond those 
directly concerned, ‘‘either the persecutors or the 
persecuted.”’ We feel the effects here. We all are 
concerned. 

“Tn some quarters,” he said, but what he meant 
was here in America among some of our leading people, 
there is a disposition to excuse if not to endorse the 
policies of an authoritarian, totalitarian or racial 
state. 

Universalists, for example, while against autocracy 
in theory, often seem to think that what others do is 
none of our business. 

Mr. McDonald declared that freedom of thought, 
conscience, political action, the press, assembly, and 
freedom to organize for political or social ends would 
be destroyed or jeopardized by the authoritarian 
state. No loyalty to an international institution 
would be permitted by such a state, he said. 

He said today is a testing time for the funda- 
mental principles and practices of liberty and equality, 
principles defended by the most enlightened political 
and religious leaders, and added that what is needed 
most is the assiduous cultivation of respect and appre- 
ciation for those who differ in racial background and 
religion. 

We are giad to see this patriotic, intelligent 
American honored. All of his work basically is re- 
ligious. It is our work. He is our colleague. We must 
not let such Universalists feel that we are indifferent 
or lukewarm. 
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ARE CHRISTIANS OR JEWS THE MOST 
CHRISTLIKE? 
HILE twenty percent of the refugees coming 
out of Germany are Christian, only three or 
four percent of the money for relief work comes 
from Christian sources. 

These Christian refugees are liberals—professors, 
Democrats, moderate Socialists, journalists, Catholic 
priests, Protestant pastors, and other political and 
intellectual leaders under the German republic. 

In Paris, in Prague, and all through the countries 
adjacent to Germany, the relief situation this winter 
is desperate. Many thousands were living on money 
that was sent to them by their countrymen in Germany, 
some of it their own money, but Nazi Germany has 
shut down hard on that. There are thousands of 
German children in schools outside Germany, who 
fled with their parents, and who are affected by the 
new restrictions. So far they have been maintained 
by the modest sums that their parents received. Now 
that has been stopped. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 East 22d Street, New York City, The 
Christian Leader, and almost any Christian pastor or 
Jewish rabbi in this country or Canada, will be glad to 
act as a transmitting agency for funds to help these 
Christian and Jewish refugees. 

The Jews of the United States, England and other 
countries have been magnificent in their attitude. 

Speaking a few weeks ago over the radio, Mr. 
McDonald, High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations for these refugees, said that, in a year anda 
half, thirty thousand refugees had been placed in new 
homes. But the flow from Germany has not stopped. 
Twenty-two thousand have been sent overseas. Ten 
thousand a year have gone to Palestine. These figures 
give point to the fact that Palestine economically is 
one of the few prosperous places in the world. They 
recall also the comment of the head of a great scientific 
foundation in the United States, who said that he is 
getting such brilliant help from some of these scientific 
refugees that all he has to do now is to smoke his pipe 
and watch them work. 

In the long run Germany will suffer terribly by 
exiling so many brilliant workers. Albert Einstein is a 
good illustration of what she has done to herself. 

Inspiring work has been done for these refugees. 
There are bright, beautiful pages in the story, but 
there are dark, tragic chapters being written this win- 
ter. Only by a continuation of Jewish charity and 
a great enlargement of Christian charity will slow 
starvation, death by exposure, and mental and moral 
deterioration be averted. 

The League of Nations is working to make Ger- 
many see that she must not create a world tragedy 
and then hamstring many of the best efforts of men 
to deal with it. 

All of us who are not in the League or in any 
national movement have upon us as individuals a re- 
sponsibility for the life and happiness of at least one 
of Christ’s little ones. 

The Jews have done a work with such a spirit and 
on such a scale that our best Christian word for it is 
“Christlike.”” Are these Jews then better followers of 
the great rabbi of Nazareth than are we who keep 


asserting that he was so much more than the leader 


of one nation or of one race? 
* ok 


CELEBRATING WITH YOUNG FOLKS 


ETWEEN January 13 and February 10, there 
will be special meetings and services in Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches, both to 

emphasize the importance of young people’s work and, 
what is different, to do some of the work. There are 
all kinds of rallies for the purpose of talking about 
doing, but the idea seems to be spreading that an ounce 
of doing is worth many pounds of post mortem over 
not doing, or talk about what might be done. 

In Universalist churches, Young People’s Week 
comes January 13-20. Young People’s Sunday is 
January 20. In Unitarian churches Young People’s. 
Week comes February 3-10, with February 10 as. 
Young People’s Sunday. 

In Boston on January 27 the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island members of the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Boston Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union will hold a conference from three to eight p. m. 
at the Second Unitarian Church, Audubon Circle, on 
“Current Social Problems.” This is sponsored by the 
“Joint Commission of Social Responsibility.”’ 

In a modest way, the young people of Unitarian 
and Universalist churches who are connected with 
the Joint Commission of Social Responsigility are 
taking hold of the social load wherever they can get 
hold. They have committees which actually make 
people interested in prison work, in recreation, in 
social settlements, in world peace, in public health, 
and other opportunities for community or world 
service. 

Two capable and attractive young women, one 
representing the Unitarian Church and the other the 
Universalist, serve as chairman and vice-chairman 
of this Joint Commission, and make the thing go. If 
more of our young people could be given opportunities. 
under church auspices, actually to do work that they 
considered vital and interesting, this great problem 
of connecting them with the church would not be 


raised. 
* * 


TRY POLITENESS ON JAPAN 


N our judgment there is more of a desire on the 
part of Japan to assert that she is.the equal of 
other nations, than there is of a desire to fight. 
To be sure the assertion of her equality in terms. 

of competitive naval building might result in war, 
but it is not clear that a naval race will come. 

The United States and Great Britain measure 
naval equality in terms of defence needs. By that 
standard Japan with a navy represented by 3 is equal 
to the United States represented by 5, for we have a 
long coast line. Great Britain, too, has an empire that 
reaches around the world. 

But Japan in her own eyes is put in the position 
of being an inferior, and Japan cannot stand that. 


We wonder if we ought not to face fairly the fact — 


that we are to blame for this sensitiveness of Japan. 
As a government we have steadfastly refused to re- 
move a reflection on Japan in our immigration law 
which ought never to have been put there. and cer- 
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tainly ought not to be kept there. It would have cost 
us so little to make Japan equal to all other nations. 
Her quota under the law would have been insignificant. 
Canada worked things out that way, and kept Japan’s 
good will. 

With our bigness as a nation and our essential 
greatness, we are a bit uncouth. We too often swagger, 
and we don’t give a damn, and we tell them to take it 
or leave it. That is not strong or fine, or even decent, on 
our part. We ought to try a little plain horse sense and 
a little ordinary politeness, and then see if the danger 
of naval races would loom so large. 

* * 


MAIN CURRENTS IN 1934 


R. DIEFFENBACH, editor of ‘‘Religion Today”’ 
in The Boston Evening Transcript, recently gave 
an interesting summary of important events 

of the past year in the field of religion. 

In his opinion the past twelve months ‘“‘have 
recorded actual spiritual events of as momentous 
meaning as the major changes which marked the 
transition from the Middle Ages to the modern world.”’ 

Russia was taken into the League of Nations. 
A great country committed to atheism, and militant 
in its attack on the idea of God, “for the first 
time in history,’”’ was received into the bosom of other 
nations. 

The lectures of John Dewey at Yale, published 
under the title, ““A Common Faith,” have stirred 
discussion of the question, “Can we have religion 
without God?” Dewey says, “Yes,” and says it in a 
Puritan stronghold. Dieffenbach does not say, but 
in spite of the emphasis he makes on humanism as a 
vital part of religion, we are inclined to think that he 
would come out with a mighty ‘‘No”’ to the proposition 
that atheistic humanism is the whole story. 

The rise of Hitler, his control of the German 
Evangelical Church, and the seven thousand who will 
not bow the knee, are events of major importance 
spiritually. ‘Obedience to the present church govern- 
ment is disobedience to God,’’ echoed around the 
world. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Germany lined up 
with embattled Protestants in defence of ‘faith com- 
mon to both.”” That, too, is a new thing under the sun. 

Filled with this same spirit, Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants in the United States held an inspiring 
conference in 1934 under the name, “‘National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians.’’ The united work of 
Father Ross, Everett Clinchy, Rabbi Lazaron, all 
over the country, is listed by Dr. Dieffenbach as a 
major spiritual event of the past year. And the tech- 
nique of dropping all work to reconcile differences and 
trying to find in differences the means of enrichment 
of both individual faith and of the common life, Dr. 
Dieffenbach holds to be a great step forward. 

Protestant ministers registered their sentiment 
on a cruel competitive economic order and on war, 
and a questionnaire put out showed an overwhelming 
radical attitude on these subjects among church 
leaders. 

Dr. Dieffenbach is most eloquent in his statement 
of the drift toward a re-emphasis of the importance 
of personal religion. The Transcript editor makes it 


clear that both he and the others working for this new 
emphasis “‘are just as desirous of a new social order as 
the men who would change the world by mass move- 
ment and frontal attacks on the larger wrongs.’ He 
points out that if the world is sick, it means that people 
are sick, and “that this in turn means that the indi- 
vidual person is sick and that only personal religion 
can change him.’ The crusaders of the Oxford Group 
call for a return to the gospel both social and individual. 
They are toiling ‘‘for radiance, serenity, power,’ in 
men and women today. Their success is “‘a miraculous 
and beautiful reality.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach says: “It is not a great venture 
for one to say that by the reviving power of these 
people (the Oxford Group) it seems almost certain now 
that the religious awakening ardently longed for by 
those who have prayed over the state of the world will 
come in the year 1935.” 

The books of 1984 are less critical, and reveal a 
strain of spiritual harmony. “There is nothing in 
religion today for discouragement,” says the editor, 
“and little for criticism. Progress is all about... . 
A new year dawning in this spirit ought to find people 
everywhere farther on their way to righteousness, 
prosperity and peace.” 

The work of Dr. Dieffenbach on the Transcript 
should be foilowed week after week. Certainly in this 
issue of December 29 he has made a genuine contri- 


bution. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Greensboro, in “the bigoted, backward South,” has 
a council of Catholics, Jews and Protestants which 
annually puts on a drama to emphasize the importance 
of all the children of the place. Its object, ‘‘to dwell 
together in love and brotherhood, to cultivate respect 
for differences of opinion, to rediscover the things held 
in common, and to work together for the good of 
Greensboro.” 


Should the United States enter the League of 
Nations? Two hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
citizens in Massachusetts recently voted “Yes,” and 
ninety-six thousand eight hundred, “No.” It is en- 
couraging, but the fly in the ointment is that many 
voters did not take the trouble to vote either way. 


Reuben M. Isaacs, a clothing manufacturer in 
several cities of the United States, shunned publicity. 
Few knew him. By his will $875.000 is left outright 
to leading Jewish, Protestant and Catholic welfare 
societies. A Jew backs Christians. 


In doing what they can to discover and punish 
the criminal or criminals who kidnaped their son, the 
Lindberghs are serving all homes. 


“Radical in philosophy but conservative in 
program,” said Kaltenborn, characterizing the address 
of the President to Congress. 


The Sherwood Eddy Seminar will sail for Europe 
June 26 on a study pilgrimage. This is the fifteenth 
year. 
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The Ministry of Universal Religion’ 


Edward Archer Day 


BAg>|1,[ ND creeds have had their day. Science and 
@ °<Q) modern thought have made huge inroads 
into the superstitions and bigotries of re- 
ligious orthodoxy and traditionalism. Wish- 
ful other-worldly fantasies have been largely exploded; 
they are now regarded by many as neither adequate 
nor worthy as satisfactions for the gnawing religious 
hunger of today. Because many individuals have been 
forced by the discovery of new facts to change their 
particular kinds of theology, they believe that they 
have lost their religion. Thousands yearn to find 
some cheering and guiding meaning in life and to 
cherish a warm and helpful communion with that 
which Professor James calls the ‘‘more-than-self,’”’ in 
which they hope to muster the requisite enthusiasms 
and powers with which again to attack life’s knottiest 
problems. 

A reformulation of religion is required; a dynamic, 
reasonable, humane, and reverent philosophy of the 
Spirit, quite different from established orthodoxy and 
its grudgingly effected modifications, is needed by 
mankind. Universal Religion, as this writer views it, 
is an emergent force of ethical reorientation and 
mystical power. It must be tolerantly developed but 
fearlessly and ceaselessly taught; its emphases must 
be shifted and its concepts altered as new facts and 
future appearing needs demand. Instead of being 
guilty, as orthodoxy has ever been, of stupid and de- 
bilitating lags behind all other phases of human cul- 
ture, it must always march ahead of its generation, so 
as to inspire and beckon forward that generation, but 
always near enough to us who are in the marching 
ranks to aid us in adequately and masterfully covering 
the broken ground at any given time under our feet. 
The words of Dr. Levi Moore Powers come to mind: 
“T believe in one Universal Church in all lands, whose 
priests are all God’s faithful sons, whose members are 
the good-doers of all nations, whose gospel is the 
Truth and whose communion cup is Love.” To the 
proponent of Universal Religion, these words are most 
welcome and prophetic. 


I 


The fearsome, age-old question of authority 
intrudes itself upon the very heels of this assertion of 
need for a sweeping and deep-striking religious re- 
formulation. “By what authority doest thou these 
things?” I think that is a natural and a fair question; 
it deserves an equally fair and absolutely frank 
answer. Until the fifteenth century, Christendom had 
been subjected to the tyranny of an infallible man. 
The reformers, chief among whom were Jan Huss, 
Martin Luther, and Ulrich Zwingli, repudiated that 
tyranny, but somewhat successfully sought to sub- 
stitute for it another, the tyranny of an infallible book. 
The locus of liberal religious authority is decidedly 
different from the first two mentioned; it is the spirit- 
ualized intellect of the individual in the free quest for 


*Paper of Edward Archer Day, a candidate for ordination. 
Presented before the Ohio Universalist Fellowship Committee, 
April &, 1934. 


truth. The universal field of philosophy is one area 
of rich promise to be explored in this “enduring quest,” 
as Professor Overstreet has chosen to call it; the testi- 
monies of the scientific study known as comparative 
religions comprise another; the Hebrew and Christian 
scriptures, as they may be critically analyzed and 
historically and poetically interpreted, offer a third. 
Sciences such as bio-chemistry, emergent biology, 
modern geology, astro-physics, the new psychology, 
and undoubtedly others, provide a fourth. The re- 
thinking individual may recognize very possibly, also, 
the mystical and ethical experiences of men, women 
and children, both famed and obscure, quite aside 
from rigidly scientific observation and experiment, as 
still a fifth avenue through which “the authority of 
truth,’”’ as Theodore Parker liked to speak of it, may be 
pursued. By the authority of al! truth, old and new, 
discovered by ‘“‘the spiritualized intellect of the indi- 
vidual’ in a ‘free quest’? within at least these five 
broad departments of human research and experience, 
we pledge ourselves to the unceasing development, 
application, and teaching of Universal Religion. 


I] 


In all liberal religious literature, it would be most 
difficult to find any more sublime and inspiring reading 
than the account of the new visions of God and man in 
cosmic relationship as glimpsed and recorded by 
Hosea Ballou in his ‘‘Treatise on Atonement.” John 
Murray had been as certain as Jonathan Edwards of 
the existence of an “‘angry God,” or of a Deity who 
had been terrifically vindictive and wrathful in His 
attitude toward man; however, Murray held that the 
God of Anger had been changed into a God of Love 
by the vicarious sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. 

Hosea Ballou in 1805 startled both Orthodox be- 
lievers and the great mass of his fellow Universalists 
by rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, by proclaiming 
the Unity of God, by making the revolutionary state- 
ment that it had never been necessary for the nature 
of God to be changed or for God to be reconciled to 
man. It wasman, said Ballou, who had wandered away 
from God; it was man who needed to be changed; it 
was man who had to be reconciled to God. God had 
always been a loving Father, who owned all human 
creatures as His children, who cared for all of them, 
and whose heart longed for their speedy and safe return 
to His Way. The life and death of Jesus had been 
God’s strongest and sweetest message to man to come 
home and to be reconciled to Him. 

__ The loftiness and sublimity of Father Ballou’s new 
vision have ennobled and humanized the opinions of 
many within the Orthodox denominations, although 
most of the members of these communions are totally 
ignorant of the identity of the first American enunci- 
ator and exemplar of this view. It serves asa wondrous, 
love-tinged background of the theology of most Uni- 
versalists today. It is the view that reigned in the 
private devotions of Theodore Parker, though much 
less personally in Parker’s philosophical and theo- 
logical speculations. The pantheistic thought of 
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Baruch Spinoza and the evolutionary teaching of 
Charles Darwin have wielded mighty influence in 
causing thinking men and women to abandon fiat 
and anthropomorphic concepts of God. God, to many 
of us, means a loving, creative, value-creating, law- 
expressing, immanent, and eternal Universal Spirit, 
in whom, as Saul of Tarsus and his contemporary 
Athenian poets agreed, ‘‘we live and move and have 
our being.” 

Dean Gilkey, perhaps, was responsible for the 
subtly significant statement that “the true atheist is 
he who, regardless of his intellectual opinions on 
theology, ves without God.’ God to me, as to Dean 
Shaiter Mathews, is decidedly not “emeritus.” Neither 
is He anthropomorphic, but rather, as large-souled 
George Matheson came to know Him, “a spirit vast 
as life and love.” To the extent then that it is possible 
to describe the Infinite Presence by the use of a tre- 
mendously personal and specifically finite term, it is 
certainly most accurate and helpful to call God what 
Jesus of Nazareth, St. Francis of Assisi, and Father 
Ballou of Boston called Him, ‘‘our Father.’”’ One can 
never know God until one experiences Him in the 
vicissitudes of daily life, and welcomes His warming 
and renewing Presence into his heart. Universal 
Religion, to be worthy its name and men’s considera- 
tion, must challenge mankind to this larger, deeper, 
mellower, more vital spiritual conquest. 


III 

The next basic concept to be treated in this paper 
is that of Jesus. Rejecting for the most part the 
Hellenized Christ of the orthodox Christian tradition, 
the fact remains that Jesus, the human and humble 
peasant-teacher of Galilee, does today have universal 
significance as the greatest religious personality of 
history. I think that a universal religionist, even from 
an original Buddhist or Jewish background, might go 
even so far as to affirm belief in the “divinity” of Jesus 
as a richness and nobility and kindliness of personality, 
not bestowed arbitrarily upon the Man of Nazareth, 
but achieved through his daily struggles and reconse- 
crations toward harmony with the best in men and 
toward harmony with his and our Father. 

As an artisan, as a Jew of broad intellect and 
sharp ethical insights, as a young rabbi and friend, as a 
glistening exemplifier of love as the key-motive to the 
good life, as a powerful leader of men toward the 
triumph of the universe’s highest ideals in the social 
order, and as such crucified by Rome, Jesus means 
something to me in a vital, practical, and stimulating 
way, as he never could as the God-man, borrowed and 
abstracted from legendary figures in the pagan mystery 
cults. Don Marquis has written a splendid verse in 
which, with a vocabulary not entirely suited to modern 
religious liberalism, he most effectively teaches “The 
Larger Lesson’’ for us to learn with regard to Jesus: 

Christ was of virgin birth, and being slain, 

The creedists say, he rose from death again. 

Oh, futile age-long talk of death and birth!— 
His life, that is the one thing wonder-worth; 
Not how he came, but how he lived on earth. 
For if gods stoop, and with quaint jugglery 
Mock nature’s laws, how shall that profit thee?— 
The nobler lesson is that mortals can 

Grow godlike through the baffled front of man! 
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IV 


Next, let us discuss the evaluation of human 
nature which grows naturally out of our larger re- 
ligion. From St. Augustine and John Calvin, we thank 
God that the progress of human thought has delivered 
us. 

“What is man that thou art mindful of him?” 
asked the Psalmist fervently. We think that Jesus 
gave us the right answer, and that physics, psychology, 
and biology, when maturely considered, confirm his 
reply. We are the sons and daughters of God, the 
Universal Father; we are ‘‘the sheep of His pasture 
and the children of His hand.’’ Because we are so truly 
organically and psychically the offspring of the Infinite 
Spirit of power, wisdom, benevolence, and love, we are 
certain that we have these attributes, actual and 
potential, inherent in our personalities. Every agency, 
idea, or practice that helps these qualities to become 
integrated and strong within individuals is truly in 
essence deeply spiritual. The old barrier between the 
religious and the secular must be broken down and the 
lovely and virile Christ-Spirit must be allowed to 
permeate all the various departments of human ‘striv- 
ing. Education, “the adjustment 7n living of a per- 
sonality to the highest possible reasonable plane,”’ is 
exalted and participated in by the universal religious 
worker. Movements that seek greater human freedom 
are our legitimate and necessary concerns. 

Man has a great future before him, if he will 
prepare himself for it and in it. Man’s highest destiny, 
elusive and different as it probably must be from age 
to age, must be our goal. Those who call themselves 
theists must recognize Jesus as an outstanding human- 
ist; on the other hand, let humanists remember that 
the Master’s great, powerful, and soul-stirring human- 
ism issued from his magnificently simple and sublime 
theism. The promise in the human race is almost 
boundless and divine, not just because man is man, 
but because the members of the human race are all 
the children of the Universal God. The theistic and 
humanistic elements are fundamental halves of the 
teaching of Jesus; they are both the sine gua non in 
his outlook. Universal Religion, as this writer sees it, 
must be humanistic, indeed intensely so, but in this 
dual, more thorough, more wondrous, sincerely rever- 
ent sense. The values of the open mind and the 
common good we must fight for and seek to transfuse 
into our Zeitgest and incorporate into the structure 
of the social organism; this gigantic task is ultimately 
performable—if we admit a great and powerful Cosmic 
Friend into partnership with us, for, as benign and 
wistful Spinoza hinted, these two values are intrinsic 
in the natural substance of the universe itself. We 
agree perfectly with quaint and appealing Edwin 
Markham that: 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


But we believe that we know the reason why man’is 
worth the making, why his dreams, ideals, plans, and 
aspirations, in spite of his numerous blunderings and 
historic failures, are worthy to be considered at all; 
it is because he is the son of God. 
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~The last basic concept which I desire to treat is 
that of immortality. To many pious individuals, the 
most valuable interest of their religion lies in an 
affirmative answer to the oft-repeated question of Job, 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” This is not true 
in the case of the liberal or free religionist; the central 
emphasis of his thought is upon reasonable, creative, 
hopeful, brotherly and wholesome adjustment to the 
manifold activities and problems of this life. However, 
I do not mean to say that faith in immortality is 
trivial or unessential to the holders and advocates of 
the universal religious Weltanschauung. I believe that 
it is accurate to say that this tenet among liberal 
religionists is founded more upon naturalistic than 
upon strictly supernaturalistic sanctions. God, as we 
see Him manifest, reveals Himself in natural law; thus 
our faith in immortality is bulwarked by such doc- 
trines as the indestructibility of energy, or upon 
Immanuel Kant’s affirmation, based on man’s sense 
of his own moral incompleteness. Another intuitive 
argument suggests that immortality is probably valid, 
since mankind seems to possess an almost universal 
tendency to believe in it. These three suggestions have 
been most helpful to me personally, and constitute, 
somewhat synthetically perhaps, the justification of 
my faith with Phillips Brooks that “there is but one 
Life, and that is the Eternal.” 

The weight of theological and philosophical 
thought seems to swing in the direction of a unity of 
ultimate destiny for mankind. If God is a loving 
Father, and we gladly wager our lives that He is, life, 
growth, and striving will continue, and He will wel- 
come all His children when they seek to return to Him. 
The glorious confidence of the Preacher may as reason- 
ably be ours: ““Then shall the dust return to the dust 
whence it came: and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.”” I remember how thrilled I was several 
years ago when I[ was able to understand the text of a 
German sermon given in old Trinity Lutheran Church 
in the city of Columbus. “In meines Vaters Hause 
sind viele Wohnungen. Wenn es nicht so ware, so 
wollte ich zu euch sagen.” That is John 14:2, and 
expresses a certainty that can well be ours, if we are 
sure that God is neither “emeritus” nor an artificialized 
abstraction, but veritably a powerful Father of 
eternal and all-conquering Love. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions. If it were not so, I would 
have told you.”’ Can it not be that “the faith in which 
Ballou died and which Lord Tennyson set to music,”’ 
is still valid for us today? From the standpoint of 
Universal Religion, the glorious validity of the exist- 
ence and unity of an ultimate destiny seems definitely 
and conclusively established. 

John Greenleat Whittier was a Unitarian Quaker. 
Keen intellectual insight, of the Unitarian variety, and 
the characteristic Quakerish simplicity of mysticism 
and winsome brotherliness, are blended together 
remarkably in Whittier’s moving poem “Require- 
ment.’ The lines undoubtedly breathe the spirit and 
message of Universalism; they call attention also, I 
think, to the great, underlying principles and applica- 
tions of those religious concepts which have been 
treated in this paper. Here is the gospel of Universal 
Religion exquisitely but powerfully expressed: 


We live by Faith, but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God’s, 
Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of His children, save 

- Justice, mercy, and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprint in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise!— 
A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is Good. 


VI 


The Apostle Paul once affirmed that he “was 
determined not to know anything, save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.”’ But if a minister were to express 
a similar intention today, he would be stamped as a 
narrow, intellectually sterile, low-horizoned fanatic. 
Singleness of purpose is undoubtedly highly important; 
that single purpose of the modern liberal ministry 
presumably is the stimulation of individuals into more 
reasonable, more tender, more serviceable, more finely 
appreciative living. But for a minister to begin to 
employ that single purpose fully today as modern 
needs demand, a vast versatility of abilities and 
interests must be his. That versatility of usefulness 
consists of at least eight separate capacities. 

First, as an understanding friend, the minister of 
Universal Religion faces an almost limitless task. He 
must be consoler, rejoicer, and counsellor to all who 
desire or need his services; deep psychiatric insight and 
broad human sympathy must be balancedly his, if he 
can be expected to help those around him to adjust 
more wholesomeiy to life. 

Second, he must be a student and teacher. Facts 
and actual conditions in the religious, economic, po- 
litical, educational, and scientific realms belong in his 
knowledge and his message. Through study, he must 
develop historical perspective, logicality and open- 
mindedness; through practice, he must learn to express 
his ideas clearly and convincingly to his hearers. 

Third, he must be an integrator of the activities 
of his own congregation. Such a function on the 
minister’s part, if moderately but interestedly carried 
on, will result in the consolidation of the human and 
material resources of his church and in the execution 
of an integrated, purposeful program. 

Fourth, he must be a cooperator in denominational 
enterprises. This capacity has been too often neglected 
by the ministry of the Liberal Church, with a decidedly 
weakening and disintegrating effect. 

A Fifth, the modern minister has a definite responsi- 
bility in community service. As a cooperator in worthy 
civic enterprises. He can take part in anti-crime, 
temperance, social service movements, et cetera, and 
help to improve the moral tone and public character 
of the community. 

Sixth, he must be a participant in a modern and 
helpful priesthood. The psychology of worship must 
be mastered; beauty, reverence, inspiration—all these 
in forms lovely but flexible are drastically required by 
human beings in this day of materialistic dismay. The 
minister of universal religion must prepare himself 
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intellectually and spiritually through paintings, music, 
and poetry, for the carrying on of this modern priestly 
task. Liberal thought plus power! That is the formula 
for our present day priesthood in Universal Religion. 

Seventh, he must be the frank and fearless exem- 
plar of pure, wise, kindly, and adventurous living. 
The pattern which he preaches, he must ceaselessly 
endeavor to apply in his ministry and life. 

Eighth, with charity and with tolerance, but with- 
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out hesitation, he must be a robust prophet of right- 
eousness. He must run risks and accept penalties in 
challenging a paganistic economic order to change and 
to become Christlike. Isaiah, Micah, Hosea, Jeremiah, 
and St. James beckon us to walk by their sides and to 
further their ideals in our age. 

Versatility of capacities and interests within a 
pointed singleness of purpose—that must be the aim 
of the ministry of Universal Religion. 


Nature and Human Nature 


LITT. 


Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


KD OME things in life just flow along and some 
x, aii come from hard pumping. Going home for 
A) )> Christmas this year came as the result of 
OG pumping. And -it may well be that this 
article will come in the same way. 

We arranged our work to leave Boston on Friday 
night before Christmas. Then we discovered that by 
waiting until Saturday morning, we could go for about 
one-third the regular fare. So we postponed our 
journey, and bought Pullman seats with some of the 
money saved. Next came the shocking news of the 
death of a dear friend, whose funeral was set for 
Saturday afternoon. We gave up our Pullman seats 
for Saturday morning and took Pullman berths for 
Saturday night. Saturday night my youngest brother 
wired me that the connecting train on the old D. & H. 
no longer runs on Sunday morning. Again I trudged 
over to the Pullman office and gave up the berths and 
took seats for Sunday morning, and these we finally 
used. 

On the day journey there were the usual alarms 
about the connection in Albany. We had twenty 
minutes in which to make it and when we left Spring- 
field we were twenty minutes late. The genial con- 
ductor wired ahead to hold the D. & H. train for us, 
but we went over the mountains as if we were flying, 
and ran on to the Hudson river bridge at Albany two 
minutes ahead of time. It was a queer Sunday for us. 
Just one thing all day seemed like Sunday, and that 
was the ringing of the Methodist church bell as we 
passed the station at Newtonville. 

It was good to see the old home again, and to rest 
in an overstuffed chair in front of the open fire. That 
first hour at home set the keynote of the two days that 
I was there. There was no thrill, no deep emotion of 
any kind, no happening to make newspaper copy, but 
just a letting down to rest. 

Our visit to the farm on Monday was much the 
same. I did not even have to exert myself to carry 
wood and to make fires. Tiny had done all that. There 
was a blazing fire in the fireplace and a red hot fire 
in the bedroom stove. For half an hour the sun poured 
into the bedroom, showing just what it can do up there 
in the winter time, and then the sky again became 
overcast. 

We had left the house in such apple-pie order in 
the fall that there was not a thing to do. The Madame 
looked around suspiciously for signs of mice, and 
finding none, settled down happily to one of the 


baffling cross-word puzzles in the Manchester Guardian, 
a puzzle that would drive me to violence or drink, or 
worse, in fifteen minutes. I cut pages in a gift set of 
Dickens which we never had used, and read the last 
part of Pickwick Papers. 

As we had a Christmas Eve dinner ahead of us 
that night with a sister, and a Christmas Day dinner 
ahead of us at the old home, we did little for lunch. 
That morning I had declined all suggestions that a 
lunch be put up for us, and merely threw a can of 
soup and a box of crackers into the car when I passed 
the grocer’s. That soup (nationally advertised) and 
those crackers (whose virtues are extolled every day 
on the radio) were just what we wanted at noontime. 
The electricity was off and so the radio was off, and so 
we did not hear the National Capital Choir at one, 
but we thought of the air around us as filled with the 
music. 

But better than The Christian Century, Advance, 
Zion's Herald, and even The Christian Leader, all of 
which and others I had in a bundle with me, and 
better than carols by our best choir, was the quiet of 
the room, the steady subdued sound of the fire, the 
rustling of the paper as the Madame turned it, a 
paragraph or two of Dickens now and then, and much 
leaning on the window to look off at Old Cobble and 
the winter woods of Pine Mountain. How he did it 
alone I do not know, but Tiny came in just as he was 
leaving with three-foot lengths of a dry beech log that 
he had split into medium-sized pieces, and which 
made the fire dance and leap and throw fiery tongues 
up the chimney and delicious heat into the cold 
sitting-room. ‘Beech is good,” he explained, ‘‘for a 
cold day, but maple is better if you want to cook over 
it, for maple holds its coals longer.” We had no 
cooking to do, and the beech was all that we needed. 

Outside there was not a movement of bird or 
beast, and no sound except the distant scream of a jay. 
The crows were busy elsewhere. The golden-crowned 
kinglets, woodpeckers, nuthatches, tree sparrows and 
owls were off in the woods, or possibly some of them 
up along our road. Birds have their winter places as 
well as men. They know where to hang out. They get 
all the heat that there is going, but mainly from inside. 
Their crop is their furnace. The weed seeds, dried 
fruits and tree buds and the cocoons and insect eggs 
hidden under the bark of trees are their beech logs. The 
oxygen of the air is their kindling. The old sun himself 
is their helper. Men who work in the woods in 
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winter, and even I who tramp at times in winter, learn 
to do as the birds, eat enough to keep warm, seek the 
dense woods to get out of the wind, breathe deep and 
find warmth in the sun. 

It grew dark in the afternoon. It looked like a 
storm. We started down early to do the last of the 
shopping. In that we were in the fashion of C obleskill. 
The last day before Christmas is the best day for the 
merchants. Christmas Eve is “men’s night’’ in the 
stores. I met a fellow editor, hair all awry just as if 
he had been in the throes of composition, rushing into 
a gift shop just at dark, and I knew that he suddenly 
had remembered that it was Christmas Eve. 

No woman in Cobleskill remembered at the last 
minute that it was Christmas Eve. They had been 
busy with their preparations for weeks. Even though 
many of them now use the popular mince-meat of a 
firm of brothers who shall be nameless so that I may 
not do inartistic advertising, and though many of 
them declare that the mince-meat of these brothers, 
who live not a thousand miles from Boston, is better 
than home-made, still there is plenty to do. Christ- 
mas cards, for example, are much worse than mince- 
meat or stuffing turkeys. There is an end to stuffing 
turkeys, for even the most capacious bird can absorb 
only just so much bread, oysters, chopped celery, 
onion or chestnut, but one never gets done with 
Christmas cards. Then some people in Cobleski!l still 
make their presents with their own hands, and these 
often are the best kind. But it takes time 

Christmas Eve we were at my sister’s, on a hilltop, 
overlooking the village. Up there before we went into 
the house, or when we started home, we sensed the life 
of the valley as a whole, the many homes, and hardly 
one in which there were not Christmas candles sending 
out their light in the darkness, the generations past, 
and those coming on, and our own moving steadily 
toward its appointed destiny. On one of those quiet 
hills lay the forefathers of the village, unmindful of 
the wind or cold, their work done, their part played 
out to the end. Once again as we looked, the village 
was peopled with these men and women of other days— 
earning their bread, training their children, lighting 
their Christmas trees, giving each other Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. Our reverent 
gratitude brought them back. In memory they come 


to sit at many a board, not to sadden but to soften, 


to sweeten, to bless. 

We sang carols after dinner that night, the 
Madame happy as she played for us, and one of the 
nephews with his new clarinet did yeoman work, with 
the Madame and his sister to accompany him. Only 
a month of it, and he could play the hymns with only 
an occasiona! wild and piercing blast. 

There were two fourteen-pound turkeys for the 
Christmas dinner, one at each end of the long table, 
with my brother carving one and I the other. They 
were furnished by a man in the north part of the 
county who raised eighty, but who lost thirty to the 
gray foxes when he was laid up in bed for a week and 
so could not watch out. It was like a breath of bracing 
air from the hills and woods to talk to this man when 
he brought the turkeys, and to discuss the ways of the 
gray fox as compared with the red, the original fox 
of cur part of the country. The grays are much bolder 


about coming around buildings. The red foxes are 


more wary, or more wise. 

These turkeys could not have been better. They 
were young birds, breasts well plumped out, and in 
cooking had been given a beautiful brown without 
being dried. 

The night after Christmas, in Boston, I went 
around the corner for dinner, and paid forty-five cents 
for roast turkey, cranberry sauce, stuffing, squash, 
potatoes and tea biscuit. It would have cost only $6.30 
to take there all fourteen people who dined with my 
brother on Christmas. It would have cost only $8.40 to 
add pie or ice cream and coffee for the whole crowd. 
But the two turkeys alone cost $10.15. That is just a 
hint of why so many people now dine in restaurants. 
The true deduction from all this is not that it costs 
less to dine in restaurants than at home, but that one 
can live cheaply and live well in restaurants if he 
knows his community. The host on occasions like 
Néw Year’s eve in a city Itke New York would have 
to pay $140 to $500 just to get places for his party of 
fourteen, and before he started paying for any food. 
To be sure there was fourteen pounds of turkey 
left at our Christmas dinner, and it was better turkey 
and there was more of it than I had in the restaurant, 
but nobody need think that the turkey in my little 
restaurant was not tender and juicy. The great ad- 
vantage of the home pian is the delicious smell of the 
roasting turkey all the morning, the family table with 
its sparkling glass and familiar dishes, the perfect 
home cooking, the privacy of the home dining-room, 
the familiar faces, the freedom, the jokes, the second 
and third helpings, and the cold turkey, turkey sand- 
wiches and finally turkey soup days after the feast. 
But better a forty-five cent Christmas dinner at the 
little restaurant around the corner in peace, than a 
big house and even twenty-eight pounds of turkey if 
there is the slightest constraint or failure in the 
fellowship. Though we have a big and growing family 
circle, with more ladies joining the circle every year, 
we have managed to keep the apple of discord out of 
our fruit dish. 

There was no religious Christmas for us in the 
technical sense. Nobody said on Christmas Day, 
“This is the birthday of Christ.’”’ Nobody but the 
Catholics and Episcopalians went to church on 
Christmas Eve or Christmas Day. But the young fry 
went out with the minister to sing carols that bitter 
Christmas Eve. There was thought for those not so 
well off, and there was a little extra note of kindness, 
gentleness, consideration, patience, in the air. That was 
a religious Christmas according to the prevailing 
thought of 1934. 


ALWAYS? 
William Dunlap Sargent 
Must there always be the barrier? 
The manacles? The chain? 
All the weariness and the hunger? 
All the longing and the pain? 


Wili the term be never over? 
The sentence never done? 

Must we always look through grating 
At the hillside and the sun? _ 
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The Ministry of Liberal Religion Today’ 


Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.—Luke 4: 18, 19. 


and social helpfulness nineteen hundred 
years ago. Standing there in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, against the background of his ancestral 
faith, with a divine impulsion in his soul, he recited 
this bit of ancient scripture and applied it to himself 
as he faced the problems and needs of his own genera- 
tion. And now, across the stormy centuries, across 
Europe and the Atlantic and our western continent, 
that far-off utterance reaches us to mark the beginning 
of another chapter of essentially the same high service, 
in this important center where learning and religion 
meet to mingle their influences and supplement each 
other in promoting human welfare. 

The age is very different, but the nature of man 
is apparently unchanged. Our knowledge is increased, 
our outlooks are enlarged, and we are intellectually 
furnished with a vast array of interesting facts; but 
the heart-hungers of the race still abide in us, the 
mystery of the universe and of our own existence 
seems to deepen, and we go on and on wondering and 
pondering and asking ‘‘the same old anxious questions” 
about the meaning of it all. Hence the task of reinter- 
pretation continually confronts us. Like “‘the house- 
holder which bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old,” we must be perpetually blending the 
lessons of the past with the understandings of the 
present. That is what it means to be in the stream of 
history, and that is precisely the function of a truly 
liberal, progressive religion. 

Jesus took the traditional faith of his people and 
lifted it largely out of its historic setting, raised it to a 
new and higher level, expressed it in fresh and simple 
ways, and imparted to it a spirit which gave it es- 
sentially universal application. Then within half a 
century after his death it began to be run into other 
molds, being shaped partly by the inherited Judaism 
which immediately clung to it, and partly by the 
intellectual and social environment which it encoun- 
tered in the Greco-Roman world. Thus a vital and 
precious message was determined in its outward form 
and its onward course by the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the age and the area in which it appeared. 
The resulting Christianity which was developed in 
the next few centuries became a strange compound 
of Hebraism, Hellenism and Romanism, though shot 
through and through with the story and with some- 
what of the spirit of the great Founder whose name 
and teaching could not be altogether obscured. This 
Christianity, for a thousand and half a thousand years, 
has dominated our whole western civilization in so far 


*Installation sermon for Dr. Horace Westwood, First 
Unitarian Church, Berkeley, California, November 11, 1934. 


as any religion could be dominant among other inter- 
ests and activities. 

What has been the essence of this traditional 
Christianity? Let the answer be given in the burning: 
words of Saint Francis de Sales (1567-1622): 


Jesus Christ, the only true God, the eternal and 
omnipotent Divinity, has loved us to so great a degree 
as to die for us on a cross: do we require any other 
motive to urge us ardently and continually to correspond 
with such infinite and unmerited goodness? Our divine 
Master, in furnishing us by his death with so powerful 
and irresistible a motive to love him, seems resolved 
to extract from our hearts the most ardent affection they 
are capable of feeling. 

Jesus Christ died for us; he has purchased us life 
by his death; we only live because he died; he died to us, 
by applying to us the merits of his death; he died in us 
to eradicate from our hearts the germ of sin, which was 
the cause of his death and ours; he sacrificed his life for 
us, to deliver us from death. Our life then no longer 
belongs to us; it is the possession of him who has pur- 
chased it by his death: therefore we should no longer 
live to ourselves, in or for ourselves, but only to him, 
in him, and for him. (From ‘‘A Treatise on the Love 
of God.’’) 


Here we see, at their best, the ruling ideas and 
the powerful emotions which long previously underlay 
the theology of Saint Augustine, the ecclesiasticism 
of Leo the Great, and the entire fabric of medieval 
Christianity, which prosecuted its missions among the 
barbarians; which made and unmade kings; which 
built magnificent cathedrals, and established mon- 
asteries, and founded universities, and carried on 
charities. Its rituals and its art, its pomp and pagean- 
try, its hymns and anthems and sermons, were 
consonant with these fundamental conceptions. In all 
and through all it celebrated the Miracle of Conde- 
scension, which portrayed the Maker and Ruler of the 
universe as having literally come down out of heaven 
to become incarnate in our humanity, suffering 
humiliation and death, in order to procure our re- 
demption from sin; thereby evoking a religion of 
contemplation, awe, adoration, penitence, gratitude 
and consecration, on the part of uncounted millions 
of souls. 

This great scheme of thought and worship, con- 
stituting the perpetual background of the present age 
—almost the only background we know—still prevails, 
substantially and essentially, in the overwhelming 
majority of the churches around us, both Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Protestant. It has been 
hitherto the controlling religion of our western civili- 
zation. 

But now, for a hundred and fifty years, a few 
small groups of people, called by different names but 
really liberal and progressive, have been examining 
into the validity of this vast traditional system. 
Through the advance of learning in many fields, and 
the increased enlightenment which it has brought and 
the rectifications which it has effected, these people, 
here and there—a growing host in various eountries-— 
have reached a point where, for them at least, that 
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wonderful picture, the Miracle of Condescension and 
Incarnation, so reverently cherished, so tenderly loved, 
so exquisitely portrayed, is fading out of their minds; 
it no longer grips them, it does not even interest them, 
simply because they do not believe that it represents 
reality, especially in the baldly literal sense usually 
implied.. Therefore they think that it must gradually 
lose its power and eventually pass away. 

What shall be put in its place? Jt will be ihe 
spiritual tragedy of our time if nothing can be put in 
tts place. To see the breakdown of a mighty faith, 
the bankruptcy of a philosophy that has ruled our 
western. civilization for fifteen hundred years, and 
to see no fresh, vital conceptions and convictions, no 
inspiring and conquering spirit, arising in the void— 
ah, this is a collapse and a calamity which concerns 
not religion alone but all other cultures as well, con- 
cerns education and art and music and manners and 
the social welfare in every respect. When a people 
loses its holiest ideals it loses nearly all else that is 
worth while. 

What, then, are the new ideas and ideals, the 
new visions and dreams, the new insights and under- 
standings, which we in our time—like Jesus in his 
time—shall seek to substitute for the old? This is the 
most pertinent and important question which we can 
possibly ask here and now. 

1. The first answer to be made is that it is not 
religion that is failing, but only the outward forms in 
which it has heretofore found expression. Religion 
itself is perennial; like hope, it “springs eternal in the 
human breast.’”’ It is a spirit of reverent aspiration 
which is as natural as reason or love or the moral 
sense. It is no myth, no product of a sick fancy, no 
child even of poesy; but rather a vital spiritual energy, 
as potent in the life of man as is the force we call 
electricity or chemical affinity or gravitation (which 
may be one at bottom) in the material realm. As such 
it cannot be destroyed, though it may be perverted. 
Nor can it be created—we do not make religion, but 
rather, it makes us. It develops within us because the 
spiritual forces of the universe play upon us and play 
into us and awaken our response, somewhat as the 
radio waves play into our receiving sets. Thus, as 
Professor Whitehead says: “Religion is the vision 
of something which stands beyond, behind, within the 
passing flux of immediate things; something which is 
real, and yet waiting to be realized; something which 
is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest of present 
facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes, 
and yet eludes apprehension; something whose posses- 
sion is the final good, and yet is beyond all reach; 
something which is the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless 
quest.”’ 

That “vision” of that ‘“‘something’’ will forever 
arise in the minds and hearts of men. Religion will 
not die out of the race, though its doctrines and cere- 
monies and institutions and enterprises may change 
a thousand times. 

2. The second answer to be made is that religion 
is more than social idealism, though it includes social 
idealism; more than social reform, though it promotes 
social reform; more even than social service, though it 
inspires to the truest social service. The love of man 
goes hand in hand with the love of God, but the love 


of God is there—in any religion that has vitality and 
power. Do we shy at the word? The word is only a 
symbol for the Great Reality, whatever it may be; as 
the word electricity is only a symbol for an all-pervasive 
force which nobody understands perfectly. The word 
God is our traditional name for the Supreme Mystery 
that we can never wholly fathom. There have been 
many other names among many other peoples. Perhaps 
we shall finda better one sometime. Meanwhile let us 
know that by our use of this word God we mean that 
religion has cosmic reaches. As a pebble on the beach 
is related to the seashore and the continent and the 
earth and the solar system, so religion says that man, 
every man, is related to all life, all spiritual beings, and 
the Supernal and Eternal Order of the Universe. 
Therefore religion makes us aspire, and aspiration is 
the soul of worship. It makes us yearn and pray and 
hope and strive toward an increasing apprehension 
of the Divine-—apprehension and not comprehension. 
For, as Prof. J. E. Boodin says, “‘it is only of God 
incarnate in cosmic evolution that we can have con- 
ceptual knowledge, relative though this is to our 
finite imperfection; we cannot know God in His own 
essence. This is forever beyond us.’”’ Again he says: 
“‘God’s life . . . . cannot be characterized as personal 
in our imperfect sense—limited as we are by our ma- 
terial evolution—but it cannot be less, rather must it 
be inconceivably higher than what we mean by 
personality.’”” And once more he says: “The world 
without God is unthinkable, except as a limit. The 
world without God would lack order and meaning.” 
Such at least is this philosophical and religious 
man’s view of human life and the universe; and it is 
hard to see how any type of religion can have power 


_ to lift men’s minds and hearts that does not point them 


toward the Divine, helping them somehow to ‘‘seek 
God, if haply they may feel after him and find him, 
though he is not far from every one of us; for in him 
we live and move and have our being.” So in all our 
social services, all our battles for justice and liberty 
and security, let us continue to find strength in the 
thought that the Divine Order of the universe is ever- 
lastingly on the side of righteousness. This has been 
the passionate faith of the Hebrew and the Christian 
een all the long ages. Its essence and potency will 
abide. 

3. Finally, the third answer to be made is that, 
for the new age and the new world in which we find 
ourselves, the ministry of liberal religion must be 
imbued with a spirit of the utmost catholicity and 
kindliness. It is the era of cosmopolitanism, never to 
go back; the era of world-wide contacts and the com- 
mingling of peoples, ideas and interests. These con- 
tacts may yield increasing conflict or increasing co- 
operation, as you and I and millions of others shall 
elect. A stupendous crisis confronts every civilization 
on earth. To meet it, we and all men need the com- 


passion of Jesus, who came “‘to preach good tidings » 


to the poor; .... to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

Our times are full of strife. The law of competition 
seems to govern in the vast realms of business, politics 
and international affairs; and competition leads, not 
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necessarily and not always, but very often and almost 
inevitably, to struggle for selfish advantage, which in 
turn breeds antipathies and threatens war. How shall 
this great principle be curbed and made to subserve 
the welfare of all mankind? It can be countervailed 
only by the other great principle of cooperation or 
mutuality, resting on the basis of good will and 
guaranteeing liberty. That is to say, the Christian 
law of brotherhood must supersede the law of the 
jungle; and until industry and finance and trade and 
commerce and diplomacy learn this lesson, we shall 
continue to have, again and again, exploitation and 
overreaching and surplusage and stoppage and 
misery, with the danger of violence and bloodshed 
ever threatening. 

What shall make us ready to work with all our 
might to enthrone this higher law over the whole life 
of the present troubled world? What indeed but some 
such reverent estimate of man as Jesus Christ enter- 
tained—man the child of God, however defiled he 
may be; man deserving, not because of his actualities 
but because of his capabilities, the best possible service 
that can be given him; man entitled to “‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ man thus worthy and 
needing to be respected and loved and helped and 
redeemed and glorified? Add to this the splendid story 
of modern evolutionary science, telling of the long 
climb through measureless ages of our human race 
up from animalism and savagery and barbarism into 
civilization and spirituality and ‘‘the power of an 
endless life,’ and what a sublime view we get, and 
what thrilling incentives are yielded for our thought 
and toil, our faith and hope and love! 

This last word, love, is the great, vital word which 
Jesus and Paul and “John” put at the center of their 
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teachings. It is the one potent, healing word which 
our weary world waits to have put at the center of its 
whole life. And you and I, as representatives of two 
liberal households of faith now happily drawing 
together in the Free Church Fellowship, are privileged 
to believe in the principle of love, divine and human, 
most sincerely and profoundly, Having been blessed 
by its spirit, we must let it flow through our souls and 
our communions, like a “‘river of the water of life,” to 
refresh the desolate places of the wide earth. 

“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 
Let that candle be aflame with the divine fire of holy 
love, and it will “give light unto all that are within 
the house.”’ 

Such are some of the watchwords of the liberal, 
progressive religion which we are seeking to minister 
to the new age and the new world now confronting us: 
Reinterpretation, Emancipation, Cooperation, Social 
Justice, Truth, and Love. With absolute faith in these 
words and what they imply, we have undying hope 
for the future. Mankind has only begun its march on 
the road that leads forward and upward eternally. A 
new civilization is coming to birth, as Overstreet sug- 
gests. We are seeing only the first gleams of a brighten- 
ing dawn. Not always shall darkness cover the land, 
and gross darkness the people; not always shall men 
fear and distrust one another; not always shall greed 
and cruelty and crime and war prevail; but the works 
of righteousness, liberty and love, with the peace which 
these alone can bring, shall sometime ‘‘cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea.”’ 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night, 
Wake thou and watch; the world is grey 
With morning light. 


*“Never! William, Never!” 
Robert Whitaker 


| Gao PROPOS of the election of Evangeline Booth 
(es to the world headship of the Salvation Army, 
the story has been going the rounds of the 
‘ evangelistic religious press that when the 
Salvation Army was at its inception, William Booth, 
then a Methodist minister, laid his plans before official 
Methodism in London, and asked their endorsement 
and support. His proposals were rejected, but there 
was offered him a compromise proposal of a more 
conventional and more comfort-promising character. 
Whereupon Catherine Booth, sitting in the assembly, 
spoke up in advance of her husband’s decision, with 
the vigorous negative: ‘Never! William, never!” Such 
was her part in the launching of the Salvation Army 
that there are those who would credit Catherine Booth 
rather than William Booth with the initiative which 
carried the infant enterprise to its success. 

Of a very different character, cynical and common- 
place on the face of it, is the story that appeared in 
The Los Angeles Times some years ago as a prize-winner 
in a contest for the Best Humorous Short Stories. It 
was to this effect. A certain man was commissioned 
to make a test of woman’s headship in the home. He 
‘was provided with two horses, the one white, the other 
of a roan color. Also he was given fifty chickens. His 


instructions were that wherever he found that the 
real head of the home was a woman he was to leave a 
chicken, but wherever the man’s headship proved 
undeniable he was to leave a horse. The chickens were 
all but exhausted, so did the women prove to have the 
say, when the test-maker came to a house where the 
man asserted instantly and vehemently that he was 
not only nominally but de facto the head. Appeal 
being made to the woman, she assented to her hus- 
band’s claim. “Which horse will you have?” the man 
was asked. “I will take the white one,” he said. At 
this moment the woman called her husband aside, and 
whispered something in his ear. “I guess I will take 
the roan horse,” said the husband, turning toward 
the test-maker again. “No, you won't,” replied the 
other man promptly. ‘You'll take a chicken.” 

On the face of the returns man has played the 
major part in the prophetic school of religion. Where 
the woman has been urgent with desire for a prophetic 
part it has been as mother rather than as wife. Of the 
three doughty characters to whom the contemporaries 
of Jesus likened him, in the report of the disciples when 
Jesus asked them, “‘Whom do men say that I the Son 
of Man am?’’—Elijah, Jeremiah, and John the Baptist 
—in no instance does the wife appear. Nor does the 
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wife appear in the instance of either Jesus or Paul. 
Wifehood there was in the case of Martin Luther, and 
of such circumstance as seriously determined the 
character of his testimony as a religious pioneer. Wife- 
hood, of an otherwise qualifying character, there was 
in the instance of John Knox of Scotland. But in the 
instance of the Wesleys, and in particular in the 
experience of John Wesley, it was woman as mother, 
and not woman as wife, where prophetic inspiration 
was found. ; 
Woman, as wife, is a much more conspicuous 
figure in the modern Protestant ministry than ever 
has been the fact elsewhere or in other times than ours 
throughout religious experience. Whether the currents 
of religious life as they run in the Protestant churches 
of our day can be changed from the individualism of 
the past to an effective fructification of the social 
gospel depends as never before upon the decisive word 
which the Catherine Booths of manse and parsonage 
will deliver when it is an issue of “following the gleam”’ 
or of waiting upon the counsels of compromise and the 
comfortable way. Many a William who would adven- 
ture all for the testimony that burns within him will 
be stalled by the timidities and evasions of his officials, 
and influential members of his congregation, and 
will need the outspoken, ‘‘Never! William, never!” of 
his wife if he is to carry on against such adverse 
environment. Surrender in the inner ramparts of 
his home will make well-nigh impossible effective 
resistance in the outworks of his ministry. 

It was Emerson Hough, if I mistake not, who in 
telling the story of the Great Trek which Americans 
made from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, put over 
against the familiar hero of the covered wagon, the 
man on horseback or afoot leading his oxen, the 
Woman in the Poke Bonnet, with her face set reso- 
lutely toward the unknown wilderness. She was the 
really tragic and heroic figure of our westward migra- 
tion, Hough maintained. It is not too much to say 
that the heroic, and if one must say it, the tragic figure 
in the trek of the modern Christian Church toward the 
realization of the gospel of the kingdom is not the 
woman in the poke bonnet, or any other headgear 
of like pattern such as women of the religious orders 
may assume, but the keen-eyed, modern-minded 
minister’s wife in last year’s hat and gown for the 
prophetic pulpit’s sake. More tragic is her testing yet 
when the children’s bread is at stake. If she can say 
then, ‘‘Never! William, never!’ at the suggestion of 
retreat, she has a place in nowise second to that of the 
prophet himself. 

It is one thing for one’s testimony against war 
in wartime to have looked through prison bars, from 
within, but it is another, and I trow a braver and a 
harder thing, to have looked through these same bars, 
from without, with quivering lips, and then, smiling 
through tears and speaking the word of steadfastness 
at whatever cost to the man and husband inside, to go 
out, and day by day in a hostile city to carry on sales- 
manship for her own support from door to door in the 
intervals between the visits to the prisoner behind the 
bars. And this with neither promise nor desire for 
even so much of recognition as the heretic prophet 
gets for his yet unpopular word. 

Perhaps it is harder yet in peace times to stand 


back of the testimony that is built up from week to 
week against resistance less obvious but more wearing 
than imprisonment itself, when on every hand there 
is apparently so much of needed good that might be 
done in noncontroversial fields. And this for the sake 
of just so much of faithfulness to the heart’s deepest 
convictions as marks the difference between a ministry 
of the prophetic or of the priestly sort. There is so 
much to be said in these troublous times for a priestly 
ministry. So much will such a ministry appeal to the 
sympathetic heart of a woman. So much does it accord 
with her own personal ministry in the homes of all 
who have need. If she does not herself constrain the 
man at her side to give himself to his comforting and 
individually inspirational ministry for its own sake,. 
it may prove no easy thing for her to forfeit such 
ministry with him because he cannot refrain from other 
and less acceptable testimony to the truth. For this 
is the cost of telling the gospel message in social terms. 
today, that in a multitude of instances the man who 
will do this in his pulpit, however much he may desire 
to carry on likewise his priesthood among his people, 
is excluded from it. If the choice sometimes seems. 
dubious to the minister himself, not for the money 
cost of it, but for the cost to his ministry, how much 
more shall it seem difficult to the maker of his home 
and the mother of his children? 

Illustration of what it cost in wartime, in a single 
instance, has been not too definitely intimated above. 
Illustration of what it is costing today, in instance 
upon instance, is withholden except in a single experi- 
ence which must likewise be partially veiled. The 
letter is on my desk now. It is from the minister, 
rather than from his wife. But I know them both, and 
the family of budding womanhood whose support and 
guidance they are. The woman is no scholar, does not 
pretend to be. So much the more difficult is her place, 
for she has no such background of intellectual provo- 


‘cation and justification as gives occasion for her 


husband’s prophetic word. His is both a carefully 
studied and an intensely spiritual utterance, such as 
his church cannot challenge because it is so obviously 
rooted in understanding of and fellowship with Jesus. 
So his ministry still prevails, against much unspoken 
uneasiness at the manner in which his message cuts 
the ground from under the comfortable, conventional 
life his church has hitherto pursued under the Christian 
name. Support still comes, meagerly enough, but 
sufficient in itself to meet the bare needs of the well- 
managed household. But it is the woman who is 
nearest to the margin of need every week, receding 
toward the borders of want. And it is the woman who 
knows, more intimately than the man can know, what 
will to withhold is behind that which is yet given. 
Do you wonder that she has experienced the intolerable 
moment when, with tears in her eyes, she has cried 
out to her husband: ‘Get a job, and resign this 
church! I cannot bear to be around where any members. 
of the church are.” It was humiliation, not resentment,. 
or want of Christian affection, that spoke. Yet she 
took up the burden again, and went on. For there 
was no “Job,” in these times, a middle-aged minister 
could qualify for against the multitude out of work. 
And there was no other church which could be trusted 
to give less halting heed to the prophetic word. The 
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man had the inner drive, the hours of study and 
meditation, the wide range of stimulating and sup- 
porting testimony through books and periodicals, to 
sustain his heart. If for a moment the woman faltered 
in her ‘Never! William, never!’ she said it more 
emphatically than in words as, like the heroine of the 
westward trek, in the poke bonnet, she set her face 
again steadily toward the new horizons beyond the 
desert sands through which they went. 

It is not the minister’s wife of conventional re- 


ligious comment of whom I write. It is the wife of the 
prophet of the present crisis in the churches, who, more 
even than the minister beside her, may determine 
whether the prophet’s word can be maintained until 
there is a sufficient following from the pew to accom- 
plish a right about face of organized religion in 
America able to save the Church here from going the 
way of the Church in Russia. A woman lost the battle 
there. Will the woman of the manse and the parsonage 
save the battle here? 


Fatalistic Philosophy in a Common Proverb 
D. Elton Trueblood 


The speaker had been considering part of the 
concrete entailment of the Christian message, 
and reference had been made to the rather 
glaring fact that none of the chauffeurs was inside the 
church. The big cars had rolled up to the doors, the 
occupants had stepped decorously out, and the chauf- 
feurs had gone on to the parking space to wait until 
they should be wanted again. If the matter had been 
questioned at all by the worshipers it was promptly 
forgotten, because it was felt that the chauffeurs would 
not enjoy this kind of service, that they would be 
happier with persons of their own social class. Very 
few, of course, had actually put the question to those 
most concerned, and those who had done so had put it 
in such a way that the desired answer was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Outside the church, when the service was over, a 
little circle gathered to express disapproval, and the 
sentence which was overheard most easily was about 
water seeking its level. ‘You can’t get around human 
nature,” the sentiment ran. “‘You can’t keep water 
from seeking its level.’’ The logical connection between 
these two statements was a bit obscure, but as I rode 
home alone, with abundant time for thought, I tried to 
understand what was meant by this strange con- 
nection between human nature and water level. 

‘It was the obvious intention of those critical of 
the sermon to say that the present levels of society are 
based, not on convention, but on a species of natural 
law. Those who can rise, do rise, and the very fact 
that a man is a chauffeur indicates something of his 
intelligence and character. To try to make black 
people the equal of white people, that is to make the 
Ethiopian change his skin, is as ridiculous as to try to 
make the leopard change his spots. The social cleav- 
ages are natural cleavages, since birds of a feather flock 
together. People soon find their proper classification, 
and are graded by the daily events of life just as the 
kernels of wheat are graded by the fanning mill. People 
in the slums like the slums because they are that sort 
of people, and any effort to change this situation is 
doomed to failure because it goes “against nature.” 

The point of view expressed in the preceding 
paragraph is such a common one that it calls for careful 
and critical examination. It is, unfortunately, but- 
tressed by a great many age-old maxims and proverbs, 
which, for many persons, seem to have the weight of 
argument. Is this point of view one that can be de- 
fended, and, if not, why not? 


Perhaps the first necessary task is to point out the 
fact that the figure of speech of the basic epigram 
employed is inaccurate in what it suggests. The truth 
is that water very frequently fails to reach its level. 
Water continually tries to reach its level, hence our 
rivers, waterfalls, and rapids, but there are thousands 
of barriers which prevent the reaching of the true level. 
All of the lakes, ponds, and reservoirs of the world are 
eloquent witnesses that water may be kept back effec- 
tively and thus prevented from reaching the level it 
seeks. Sometimes, in angry mood, either natural or 
man-made barriers are torn away and a torrent en- 
sues, but some barriers are so strong that the waters 
are held permanently in check. They are kept success- 
fully at an artificial level. 

It would be splendid if the proverb, as applied to 
human life, were true, but the chief point is that it is not 
true. There have been set up in our human world 
countless dams and embankments that keep men and 
women from what they might otherwise become and 
from what they are thoroughly capable of being. Some 
of these barriers are unavoidable, but many more are 
deliberately constructed. Let us consider two persons 
of the same age, sex, and physical fitness, alike in most 
respects except that one is black and the other is white. 
How are we to know what the true level of each one is? 
We cannot judge by eminence or present achievement, 
since the opportunities have been by no means the 
same. If their present level of achievement is the same, 
it is almost certain that the black man’s native intelli- 
gence and ability are higher, since he has had more to 
overcome. Because of barriers we have erected, it is 
harder for him to get a good education, to find an 
opening in his chosen occupation, and to win the 
necessary confidence of his fellows. In other words, it 
is harder for him to seek his level; he must break down 
higher dams in order to make his natural progress. 
When we talk about equality of opportunity we do not 
mean that we want to set up an unnatural situation, 
but to overcome the unnatural situation which now 
exists. 

The problem of what a man’s true level is, is far 
too complicated to be solved by ordinary intelligence 
testing. Children of “good” families undoubtedly 
show, for the most part, higher intelligence quotients 
than do children of other families, but part of this is 
clearly the result of early environment. In the justly 
famous ‘‘Genetic Studies in Genius,” made at Stanford 
University, in which intelligence quotients of many 
great men were found by investigation of the available 
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biographical materials, the correlation between family 
circumstances and I. Q. is close. Thus the I. Q. of 
Abraham Lincoln is rated much below that of the 
young John Stuart Mill, as might well have been 
expected. It is, no doubt, true that the same difference 
in I. Q. would have been demonstrated at the time, if 
such testing had been in vogue then, largely because 
young Mill was given what are called ‘‘advantages.”’ 
And yet it is by no means obvious that the natural level 
of Mill was above that of Lincoln. The chief difference 
in opportunity came because one had a frontiersman 
for a father and the other had a utilitarian philosopher 
for afather. It is a historical fact that Lincoln crashed 
through his barriers and reached what we consider his 
true level, but there may be many, with native abilities 
only slightly less than his, who are hindered effectively 
from showing the world what powers they possess. It is 
highly probable that other children of frontiersmen 
might have been great emancipators in other fields, 
if the odds against them had not been so great. In 
other words, it is highly probable that there have 
been “‘mute, inglorious Miltons” in the world. 

An interesting bit of evidence bearing on this 
general problem is to be seen in the fact that children 
of cannibals, if taken to Europe when very young, have 
grown up to be intelligent Europeans, capable of 
enjoying the art, music, and literature of the most 
advanced civilizations. It is practically certain that 
these people would have grown up as savages if they 
had remained in their native lands, and that their 
intelligence quotients, in that event, would have 
seemed low to possible testers, at least much lower 
than they seemed in their European setting. When 
such children were taken to Europe for training, some 
of the barriers were removed and the water began to 
find its true level. 

It is often said complacently, especially by those 
who have already succeeded, that native excellence 
always shows itself. What they do, of course, is to beg 


the question by assuming that those who do not suc- . 


ceed did not have native excellence. Some seeds 
oceasionally force their way through very hard earth, 
or even stone, but there are equally good seeds, as 
shown by other tests, which can be buried so deeply 
that they cannot possibly force their way through to 
the sunlight. At least the only rational method, either 
with seeds or men, would be to take away the barriers 
to growth and see which would grow best, were all 
unhindered. 

Liberalism in political thought has fallen into 
disrepute in our day, and we hear, on all sides, talk of 
some kind of aristocracy. Let us by all means have an 
aristocracy, if that means the rule of the best, but let 
us be sure that we really find out who are the best. It 
cannot be validly maintained that those who belong 
to any one race or to any one class are best, because 
nature does not work that way. It is one of the basic 
facts of life that it is essentially unpredictable and 
highly mutable. We speak of “reproduction,” but 
the one thing of which we can be sure is that people 
will not “reproduce” themselves, since children always 
differ from their parents. Variation is an incontestable 
fact, on which Darwin and other evolutionists have 
constructed their hypotheses. There seems to be 
greater likelihood of ability, as a matter of statistical 


averages, on the part of children of able parents than 
on the part of children of incompetent parents, but 
this is not to say that the same is true of the children 
of eminent parents. There are many and varied reasons 
for eminence, and eminent people may not be highly 
gifted. This is conspicuously true of the landed no- 
bility of Europe or of the American “nobility” based 
on hereditary wealth. 

We speak of the moron class of persons who read 
the tabloids and of the intellectual class of persons who 
read the quality magazines, and such differences in 
taste seem to point to complete stratification, but the 
stubborn truth is that people do not thus stratify. 
What we call intelligence or native ability may crop 
out in any background, high or low, and does. We can 
go from moron to genius in one generation, and it is 
equally true that we can also go from genius to moron. 
In our great cities, where class lines are so often drawn 
or at least indicated by attendance at private or public 
schools, it is easy to find very brilliant minds in the 
public schools and very dull ones in the private schools. 
Ability is not synonymous with ability to pay. Some 
very dull children go to school every day in limousines, 
with liveried chauffeurs, and their names are already 
in the Social Register. It is a fact that any parents 
may produce children of widely varying ability, and 
this alone is enough to prove that there is no natural 
stratification of classes. 

There is a genuine revival of interest in Plato’s 
social philosophy today, because any thoughtful 
person can see that the various regimented societies 
of our time, whether Fascist or Communist, have taken 
over bodily a large share of the Platonic ideal. The 
political philosophy of the ‘“‘Republic’”’ is strongly anti- 
liberal, in that it limits so severely the freedom of 
action of the individual citizens. We have long been 
approaching more nearly to this theory in our practice, 
as is indicated by our compulsory education, a denial 
of the privilege of remaining illiterate and ignorant. 
But, if modern societies adopt this plan of aristocracy, 
let them be sure, as Plato was sure, to provide ade- 
quately for a democracy of opportunity to go along 
with it. A democracy of opportunity means that water 
is allowed to find its level, that each person is allowed, 
without artificial hindrances, such as class barriers, to 
show what his abilities are, and then the best, whether 
they be sons of philosophers or sons of cobblers, are 
made the leaders. 

This ideal is not only the most fair that has 
occurred to the mind of man, but is also the most 
intelligent, because any other method involves the 
leadership of those who are less than the best available. 
It is the blind leading those with potential sight. The 
real menace of the contemporary plea for aristocracy 
lies not in the emphasis on natural leadership, but in 
its denial. Perhaps the most ominous sign in Germany 
is the removal, from army instructions, of the famous 
dictum that every soldier carries a field marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack. Germany, or any other country, 
needs philosopher-kings, but is it so certain that only 
pure Nordics will have the proper qualifications? How 
can it be known in advance that there will not grow 
up a Jewish child who will have the ability and the 
desire to lead the German people in paths of true 
national greatness? | 
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It is the fashion now to deride democracy, and 
the kind of democracy we have exhibited has often 
merited derision, but the democratic ideal is still valid. 
The ideal which many of the founders of our country 
set before themselves was that of a nation in which 
all persons, regardless of their origin, would have 
abundant opportunity to show their powers, and to 
use them, if shown. The reason we so cherish the 
memory of Lincoln is that his career exemplified the 
actual operation of this program, something that could 
hardly have taken place anywhere else in the world. 
It is true that we are departing from this, at least in 
practice, and we are stressing ‘‘advantages” rather 
than ‘‘opportunities,” but when we do so we are untrue 


to our American tradition. It is unfair to turn in 
despair from the ideal of democracy, when the trouble 
is that we have so largely failed to practice it. When- 
ever we draw our class lines, and erect barriers to keep 
the water from finding its level, we are turning away 
from the basic American ideal. This ideal has had 
much lip service, and has appeared vividly in patriotic 
oratory, but our real convictions have often been more 
truly expressed in terms of the ancient proverbs which 
seem to condone our actions. It is helpful to remember 
that vigorous Christianity has been one long protest 
against such comfortable pseudo-wisdom. Christianity 
has proved that some good can come out of Nazareth, 
any Nazareth. 


A View of the Church Situation in Germany 
Otto Springer 


And behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire 
astill small voice .... 


FIORE than four hundred years ago, on 
W) October 31, 1517, Martin Luther posted 
d his ninety-five Theses on the door of the 

ease} §=Castle Church at Wittenberg, with the 
final result that Christendom was divided and a 
Protestant Church independent from Rome was 
established. From that day on, the two churches in 
their relation to each other and to the state have 
played a most important, not seldom fateful, part in 
German history. 

And a few weeks ago, Luther’s great hymn, “Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ was heard in the streets 
of Munich. German Protestants were singing the 
hymn of Reformation days in the center of Catholic 
Bavaria. And some people even suspect that many 
Catholics joined the Protestant ranks. Because both 
were protesting, at this moment of history, against an 
enemy whom they have in common. 

The enemy is well known by name: he is Ludwig 
Mueller, once an insignificant chaplain in the army, a 
close friend of Hitler for seven years, and, in return, 
through Hitler’s obvious support, installed as Reich- 
bishop of the German Evangelical Church with dicta- 
torial power. 

Mueller is to be considered as the official exponent 
of the so-called “German Christians,” that is, of 
National Socialists who hold that the church must 
not stand outside of the totalitarian Third Reich. Why 
do the German Christians fight the old Protestant 
as well as the Catholic Church of Germany? 

The war cry with which they try to conquer public 
opinion is: “We want one united, active, national 
German Christian Church.” 

They want one united church. That is, perhaps, 
the desire of many a Catholic or Protestant heart. 
Yet, who would strive for such unity if it is to be 
forcibly accomplished at the expense of the freedom, 
sincerity, and depth of religious belief? 

They want an active church. Who does not feel 


ashamed of how little our churches availed in the crises 
and catastrophes of the past twenty years! And yet 
who would favor such activity if it means political 
activity in a National Socialistic sense, if it makes the 
church but a subdivision of Dr. Goebbels’s Ministry 
of Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda? 

And as to a national Christian Church, I am 
afraid that “national” and “Christian” will always 
conflict as long as nationality is interpreted on the 
crude materialistic basis of what people term “‘race.”’ 

In order to reach this very doubtful ideal of a 
united, active, and national German Christian Church, 
most of what now exists of Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism must be destroyed, because it is in the way of 
National Socialist Utopia. 

They have attacked the Catholic Church because 
of its ill-famed interference with German political 
affairs. They fear that the Catholics, after all, may be 
bound to follow a leader other than Hitler, a leader who 
is not even German by residence or by ancestry. And 
they hate Catholicism because it is one of those great 
international powers to which, as they contend, the 
life of individual nationalities has so often been sacri- 
ficed. 

They fight the old Protestant Church because it 
never recognized the so-called Aryan paragraph, 
because it rightly declared that there was no dis- 
crimination of races before God. They fight the 
Protestants because they did not agree on having the 
Nazi-Bishop’s wilful rule set above the words of Jesus 
and of the Holy Scriptures. They fight Protestantism, 
perhaps, because they feel that, if it survives in the 
spirit of Luther, it will always be the stronghold of 
individual freedom, integrity, and truth. 

It is against the Protestants that the new regime 
has launched its first attack. For the time being, it 
spares the feelings of the Catholic Church, fearing the 
imminent plebiscite in the Catholic Saar. And be- 
sides, the German Protestants seem easier to subdue. 
Economically, they depend much more on the govern- 
ment. ‘They cannot count upon any support from 
without the Reich, and they are, we must admit, much 
more divided among themselves, some of them only 
too anxious to seize upon whatever new doctrine is 
offered. 

And the Nazi church regime did succeed in sub- 
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jecting more than two-thirds of the Protestant min- 
isters to its yoke. But six thousand Protestant pastors 
and their congregations dared to resist, unknown 
people who in times of peace had never been taken very 
seriously by their fellowmen, but who, in the moment 
of danger and distress, when business men, politicians 
and professors yielded, proved to be men of courage 
and of clear sight. 

And the great significance of the hour is this: 
Idle restlessness or sincere skepticism of our untried 
minds makes us, again and again, seek for a true belief. 
So when we see the sturdy conviction of those follow- 
ing Communism or National Socialism, we may at 
times be tempted to take that for a true religious belief, 
more up to date and sincere than ours; we may even 
envy or fear it. 

Yet I think that we are misled in doing so. People 
have more and more come to realize that Communism 
is chiefly an economic and social experiment, forced 
upon a country by means of brutality and fraud, 
fostered by the hatred of a former aristocratic regime, 


based upon the rationalizing of an uneducated people 
still enthusiastic over the blessings of industrialization. 

And so is National Socialism an economic and 
social emergency, grown out of the despair of a suffer- 
ing people and continuing by desperate means, fostered 
by the criticism of a preceding democratic regime, 
based upon the irrationalizing of a supposedly too 
educated people and enthusiastic over the blessings of 
—the return to the farm. 

National Socialism is, at its best, the ardent hope 
for a new social and economic order, more often the 
worship of blood and soil, most usually, however, the 
blind confidence in a man, a man with all his vices and 
virtues. Is this the belief we seek, the belief which out 
of the power of space and time would give our lives and 
our world the significance that man cannot give? 

The storm of fanaticism may increase and shake 
the foundations of our world, force may rage with 
fire and sword, and the voices of the leaders may shout 
louder and louder, but they who listen to the still, 
small voice will endure. 


The Free Church Fellowship 


Frederick B. Fisher 


AG|ORE than one restricted liberal will find 
¥| spiritual release in the Free Church 
Fellowship. We are all tied to traditional 
organizations inherited out of the past and 
carrying with them the vestiges of yesterday. This 
is no reflection upon our religious heritage. We are the 
children of a great past, but the highest compliment 
that we can pay our parents is to realize their dreams 
for tomorrow. To remain stationary in their foot tracks 
would be to discredit their strength. 

Was it not the grand old Leonardo da Vinci who 
said that you could never touch the same water twice 
in any river, for the water you touch is the last of 
what has passed and the first of that which comes? 
There is, of course, a spiritual continuity that passes 
through the whole of social life from one generation to 
another. But life is a river that flows ever onward. 
It is narrow at the source, but grows broader as it 
comes toward the ultimate delta and the wide ocean 
beyond. 

I make no plea for the complete destruction of the 
past. It should be consciously cherished. Thomas 
Craven, in discussing the great men of art, said that a 
true painter always leans heavily upon tradition, and 
that his originality asserts itself slowly after laborious 
study of the form of the past. But no greatness ever 
comes and no genius ever expresses itself without the 
originality of an emergent leap into new conceptions 
and brilliant freedom. We can consciously cherish 
the past forms of religion, art and society, yet at the 
same time recognize the glory that inheres in the dis- 
integration of old traditions and the gradual formation 
of new, vital, progressive and unprecedented modes 
and codes of life. 

We are told that the sun sends forth its radiant 
energy in the form of light and electrical power because 
it consumes its own substance. It is constantly dis- 
integrating, feeding the furnace with the fuel of its 
own existence. The older scientists had an idea that 


it was gradually dying for this reason, and that some 
day there would be a cataclysmic death. But the 
newer scientists are beginning to tell us that this very 
disintegration of the sun is constantly recreating it, and 
that it is probably younger today than it was a million 
years ago. The reformation of its matter through its 
own internal heat gives it creative eternity. Is not this 
a symbol of our present day? The disintegration of old 
social forms of life casts a brilliant light upon the 
present day and upon tomorrow. The chaotic whirling 
and friction of billions of particles in a boiling cauldron 
of steel makes it possible for the molten material to be 
poured into new forms. There is an apparent break- 
down of all sectional cultures. Europe was busy for 
fifteen hundred years in building up a distinct Euro- 
pean culture. The continent passed through its Middle 
Ages. Its forms were fixed, but today European culture 
in every realm of life is disintegrating with unprece- 
dented rapidity. 

The old sectional cultures are breaking down, 
making way for a universal world culture that will 
comprise the best from all. Every religion will make 
its contribution to the culture of the future. It is our 
privilege to cherish the cultural traditions of our past, 
but it is our solemn obligation to constructively antici- 
pate the future. Among the epigrams of Emerson, 
there stands this sentence: “Greatness always appeals 
to the future.” 

During the last four years I have preached to 
hundreds of university students and have caught their 
spirit. Scores of parents have interviewed me or have 
written me letters protesting against college practices 
and codes of conduct. Mothers have been almost 
frantic in dismay and discouragement because their 
sons or daughters have smoked an incidental cigarette. 
But these four years have given me more encourage- 
ment for the future than any similar period of my 
ministerial life. The frankness and honesty of the 
modern student, coupled with his sophistication, prove 
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to me that his feet are on solid ethical ground. He does 
not believe what we used to believe. He values life in 
scales different from ours. He brushes aside with a 
wave of the hand traditional customs which you and I 
used to think were essential. This is, in large measure, 
because we were fed on traditional and sectional food. 
Our sectional customs are breaking down simply 
because they are inadequate for a period so universal 
as that into which we are now moving. There need be 
no heartbreak over the disintegration of old forms if 
we catch the vision of the larger universal pattern that 
is coming into being. 

For myself, it is utterly impossible to fit the mold 
of my life into the restricted discipline of the older 
Methodist economy and polity. This is true of hun- 
dreds and thousands of ministers and laymen. The 
same thing may be said of Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Roman Catholics and every other religious 
division. I therefore welcome the Free Church Fellow- 
ship as a sort of universal house in which we may all 
dwell together with freedom and with a sense of spirit- 
ual emancipation. 

Why could I not be a member of three or four 
different Christian denominations? I can be an alum- 
nus of a half dozen universities with degrees from all 
of them, and even be a voting member of each alumni 
association, without involving the slightest disloyalty 
to any. A man can be a Mason, a Rotarian, a Knight 
of Pythias, without violating his obligations to any one 
of them. But we have built up our Christian denomi- 
nations on an exclusive basis. Perhapsit isan outgrowth 
of our Christian sense of nationalism. Christianity has 
developed side by side with the nationalistic spirit and 
form. To bea member of one communion it has become 
necessary to be dismissed from another, as though 
creeds, or dogmas, or forms of worship, or ecclesiastical 
polity were mutually exclusive. 

I had a very interesting, and a very sad, letter 
from India the other day. My distinguished Indian 
friend told me about the new governmental census. 
He described certain features of the census indicating 
the number of Hindus and Moslems and Christians. 
He then went on to bewail the fact that even though 
he is an ardent disciple of Jesus Christ he is not counted 
in the Christian statistics of his own country. He said 
that he could be a Hindu “‘in general.” That is to say, 
it was not required of him in Hindu circles to be actu- 
ally enrolled in some particular sect or division of the 
Hindu community. He was simply a Hindu and that 
was all there was to it. But, he complained, the 
Christian Church is so absolutely divided into denomi- 
national compartments that at the very moment of 
baptism he would have to be automatically enrolled in 
some particular sect. He must, of necessity, be a 
Baptist, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Roman 
Catholic, or some other particular kind of Christian. 
His Indian soul recoiled against any such system. 
Therefore, he remained a simple follower of Jesus 
Christ but is enrolled in the Hindu statistical column. 
He said that he felt like an unknown soldier such as 
those over whom we build monuments in our Western 
world. That is a sad commentary upon our Christian 
divisions. I long for a great, free, universal church 
which will take in every kind of Christian, and every 
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form of worship, and every phase of creedal statement 
and faith. I would like to include those glorious 
individuals in what one might call the twilight zone 
between Buddhism and Christianity, Hinduism and 
Christianity, Mohammedanism and Christianity, Con- 
fucianism and Christianity. This is where the Free 
Church Fellowship has an opportunity to function in a 
universal way. I rejoice that the Council has made it 
possible for an individual minister or layman in any 
denomination anywhere in the world to enroll himself 
as a member of this broad fellowship. I rejoice also 
that individual congregations may enroll themselves 
as congregational units in the larger fellowship without 
violating in any sense their official relationship to the 
denominations of which they happen to be organiza- 
tional units. 

I believe conferences should be held in every part 
of America where leaders can explain the purposes of 
the movement, and where free spirits can gather to 
consolidate their interests, to express their hopes, and 
to mold their lives together. The leaven of broad 
spiritual liberty and fellowship will then permeate all 
the denominational units. Liberalism must develop 
an actual passion, even to the extent of missionary 
fervor. It must not permit itself to be regarded as cold 
or indifferent. It is a living message in itself, with a 
vital challenge to constructive, modern living. Liberals 
have only themselves to blame, in this modern day, if 
they fail to develop an evangelical apostleship. 


7k * * 


WHY THE NAZIS DISMISSED BARTH 
Henry Smith Leiper 


A decision of a Nazi disciplinary civil court sitting in Cologne 
on December 20 expels from his professorship at the University 
of Bonn the most noted living Protestant theologian, Dr. Karl 
Barth. No action which the Nazi government has taken has more 
vividly revealed the sinister Caesarism of which it is the chief 
representative today. By the testimony of the presiding judge, 
Walther Scheerbarth, the theologian’s original refusal to swear 
an unequivocal oath to Chancellor Hitler was not the chief 
reason for his dismissal. He had declared his willingness to 
reconsider the oath on the basis of an interpretation issued by the 
Brotherhood Council of the Confessional Church, which declared 
that every Christian in swearing by the name of God explicitly 
limits his obedience to acts which he can justify as a Christian. 

According to the correspondent of the New York Times, the 
court was shocked when Dr. Rust, acting as prosecuting attorney, 
informed them that the interpretation of the oath by the Con- 
fessional Church is inadmissible because German citizens are 
expected to recognize that in taking an oath to obey Adolf Hitler 
they do so regardless of any and all religious scruples, principles, 
or teachings. This, of course, is the logical Nazi neo-pagan view- 
point, and agrees exactly with the prosecutor’s contention that 
theological as well as other faculties are simply state institutions 
entirely subject to the will of the Minister of Culture in all matters 
regarding their work. Since consideration of the oath was 
disregarded, the whole weight of the trial rested upon the two 
other charges brought by Dr. Bernhard Rust, Reich Minister 
of Culture. The first of these was that Professor Barth had 
omitted to use the Hitler salute before and after his class, and the 
second was that in a conversation in Berlin last year he had 
asserted there could be a difference of opinion between equally 
good Christians on matters such as concentration camps and the 
cause of the Reichstag fire. 

The defence which Dr. Barth made was that theological 
faculties had a special relationship to the church, and that the 
totalitarian demand of Herr Hitler for complete allegiance did 
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not extend to the theological professor’s functions as a teacher 
of the Christian religion. Quite obviously the decision which was 
rendered and the arguments which preceded it reveal the fact 
that the earlier promise of Herr Hitler to respect the independence 
of the churches and the Christian religion are to be consistently 
disregarded. 

The Civil Servants’ Act of 1932 will be invoked against 
others as it has been in this instance against Germany’s leading 
theologian, who has been informed by the court that he has 
“acted contrary to the duties of his office and is himself unworthy 
of the confidence essential to the profession.”” The judgment is a 
boomerang in the eyes of discerning Christians everywhere. That 
which is unworthy of confidence is the Nazi system. 

Naturally great interest has been aroused over the fate of 
Professor Barth, and in many minds the question arises as to 
where he will now carry on his great work. A proposal has been 
made that he be invited to join a special division of the faculty 
of the University of Geneva under the patronage of the Universal 
Christian Council, as head of an ecumenical seminar. (interna- 
tional and interdenominational). Interest in this proposition will 
doubtless grow as the realization spreads of the significance of 
this flatfooted declaration of the intention of the Nazis to sub- 
ordinate the teaching of the Christian religion as well as the 
administration of the church to the arbitrary will of the State 
under totalitarian theory. 

It is highly probable that the average reader has found 
nothing surprising in the announcement that Barth has been 
dismissed. Similarly the news in October, 1517, that a then 
unknown German had nailed some statements on a church door 
in Wittenberg probably did not seem very exciting. One may not 
go so far as to assert that there is a direct parallel between the 
two events, since only history can adequately assess the lasting 
significance to be attached to what happened in Cologne on 
Dec. 20. The Nazi regime has long been seeking a way to get rid 
of this annoying theologian who said absolutely ‘‘no” to the 
commands of the State in church affairs. He had reiterated to 
his great audiences of students and to his wider audiences of 
leaders that ‘‘Nazi theory has no abiding place in the Evangelical 
Church. If it prevails it will be the end of the Christian Church. 
Better that the church be reduced to a small company and go 
back to the catacombs.” 

To the Reich Bishop, who has applied the Nzai ‘‘principle 
of leadership” in the church, Barth has said frankly that the 
whole idea was “‘pure and simple nonsense.”’ To the theory of the 
Nazi German Christians that church leadership and eventually 
even church membership should rest upon the qualifications of 
blood, he has said: ‘‘The fellowship of the Church is not through 
blood and not through race. If the German Evangelical Church 
excludes the Jewish scriptures or regards them of secondary 
importance it ceases to be a Christian Church.” 

This latest dramatic court scene with Barth as its central 
figure is by no means the first to fire the imagination of the 
church. Barth’s first work as a preacher was done in a Reformed 
Church in Geneva as assistant to Dr. Adolf Keller. There in the 
Auditoire in 1909 the future reformer preached from the same 
pulpit where John Calvin had spoken to a listening world and 
John Knox had stirred the deepest emotion of the multitude. 
Those who listened to Barth in 1909 little thought that he would 
come to occupy a place in the thought of the Christian world 
which is singularly reminiscent of the great reformers. If Knox 
challenged Mary, Queen of Scots, so has Barth challenged Hitler, 
and at an almost equal risk. His personal influence through the 
great throngs who come to his classrooms from all parts of 
Germany and from lands afar has in part been due to his dynamic 
style and the magnetic quality of his intellect. From first to last 
his major emphasis has been upon the absoluteness of the Divine 
in history and in man’s individual life. Although he has often 
been called a fundamentalist, the term is a misnomer as applied 
to him. He is distinctly a liberal in his acceptance of Biblical 
criticism. He deals with the Bible as with other religious literature 
in the modern historical manner. But like his predecessors of the 


sixteenth century, Karl Barth finds the only source of authorita- 
tive religious knowledge in the Word of God as revealed to man 
and not discovered by man’s own activity. He sees the coming 
of Christ as being in history but not of history in the sense that 
the evolutions would imply. He does not take in any sense the 
literalistic position with respect to the Word of God, and while 
rejecting what he calls “‘psychologizing” processes which really 
seem to make man the measure of all things, he quite definitely 
regards the process of revelation as including what happens in the 
inner citadel of man’s conscience as he is confronted by the 
scriptural record of God’s dealing with the world. 

It is no accident that the opposition to Hitler totalitarianism 
has formed around the vibrant, dramatic personality of this 
Swiss pastor and teacher. To say this is not to imply that there 
is complete agreement on the part of all the protesting pastors 
with Barthianism as a theology. Like average Christians in 
America, many of them will find certain of his teachings almost 
unintelligible, and, like others who do understand at least in part 
what he is saying, they will raise many questions; but at some 
points they are in complete agreement with Barth; namely, that 
God is greater than any man, even a Nazi dictator; that the 
philosophy of racialism, state absolutism, and militarism have 
no place in the church; that the taking over of Nazi political ideas 
into the administration of the Christian Church is indefensible 
from the Christian point of view. No one will suppose that his 
spiritual leadership of the German Confessional Church—the 
Opposition—will end now that Barth has been forced out of his 
professorship at Bonn, to which he was invited after his brilliant 
work at Goettingen and Muenster. Though he may be an exile 
from Germany, he will not be a refugee. In his native land of 
Switzerland, to which he would be most apt to go, he will have a 
freedom that has been denied him in Germany, and his influence 
will be greatly enhanced through the professional martyrdom he 
has undergone. 

American Christians who have not understood the sig- 
nificance of Barth’s teaching or the reasons for his wide influence, 
may be interested in having a list of the major books in English 
which will give them that information. The first of these printed 
in this country was “The Word of God and the Word of Man,” 
translated by Douglas Horton (Pilgrim). This was followed by 
“The Resurrection of the Dead,” translated by H. J. Stenning 
(Fleming, Revell) and ‘‘Come Holy Spirit” (Round Table Press). 
The latest of the four books of Barthian authorship available in 
America is “The Epistle to the Romans” translated by E. C. 
Hoskyns (Oxford). In addition to these direct translations of 
Barth’s own writings the following are available as revealing his 
mind and influence: ‘‘Karl Barth and Christian Unity,” by Adolf 
Keller (Macmillan); ‘‘The Theology of Crisis’? and ‘The Word 
and the World,” by H. Emil Brunner (Scribner); ‘“‘The Barthi n 
Theology and the Man of Today,’ by John McConnachie 
(Harper); “The Teaching of Karl Barth,” by R. B. Hoyle (Scrib- 
ner); ‘Karl Barth,” by William Pauck; “Our Concern with the 
Theology of Crisis,’’ by W. Lowrie (Meador); and ‘‘A Conservative 
Looks at Barth and Brunner,” by H. Rolston (Cokesbury). The 
two best works in German by Barth which are not yet available 
are: “Theology and the Churches” and “‘Dogmatics.” 


* * * 


THIS WEEK’S STORY 


The minister answered the door-bell. ‘‘Excuse me for inter- 
rupting you, sir,” said the caller. “but I am collecting for the poor. 
Do you happen to have any old clothes?” 

“Yes,”’ answered the minister. 

“Would you be willing,’ asked the caller, “to give them to 
me? I can assure you that they will be put to a worthy use.”’ 

“No, Lam afraid I cannot give them to you,” said the minister 
with a smile. 

“T’m sorry. What do you do with them?” asked the caller. 

And the minister replied: ‘Each night I brush them care- 
fully, fold them, and hang them over a chair. Each morning I 
put them on again.” —Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEWEY IS A HUMANIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

John Dewey’s ‘“A Common Faith” will doubtless be reviewed 
in The Christian Leader in due time. I have been and am eager to 
observe reactions to this very important book. Especially, as soon 
as I had read it, I wanted to know what Henry Nelson Wieman 
thought of it. That desire was met by his article in The Christian 
Century (Nov. 14). Then I wanted to know whether Dr. Dewey 
' thought Professor Wieman correct in his interpretation. His 
elaboration of Dewey’s idea of God reminded me of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s answer when he was asked his opinion on a moot 
question of theology: “‘I declare I don’t know what I do think on 
that matter, but if you will ask Lyman Abbott he will tell you 
what I think about it.””’ Wieman wrote as if he knew Dewey’s 
mind somewhat better than Dewey himself knew it! 

The following sentence in Wieman’s comment was certainly 
unwarranted: ““He (Dewey) pronounces non-theistic humanism 
as futile and mistaken, and thus clearly separates himself from 
that movement with which many have identified him (pp. 53, 54).”’ 
The pages indicated contain no mention of ‘“‘non-theistic human- 
ism.”’ They mildly criticise ‘aggressive atheism’ and “militant 
atheism” as having “‘something in common with supernaturalism.” 
They also contain the assertion that ‘‘a humanistic religion, if it 
excludes our relation to nature, is pale and thin, as it is presump- 
tuous when it takes humanity as an object of worship.” But 
there is nothing that even suggests that Dewey misrepresented 
himself when he signed “‘A Humanist Manifesto” early in 1933, 
and thus clearly identified himself with the humanist movement, 
or that his views have since changed. On the contrary, his book 
is definitely a plea for a humanistic religion that does not exclude 
“our relation to nature,’’ and does not “take humanity as an 
object of worship.”’ Explicitly he declares (p. 32) that “‘religious 
_ qualities and values if they are real at all are not bound up with 
any single item of intellectual assent, not even that of the exist- 
ence of the God of theism.”’ Repeatedly he stresses the effective- 
ness of human intelligence and energy in ‘“‘continued cooperative 
effort’ for a better human lot, together with enthusiastic devotion 
to noble ideals. He extols the scientific method by which knowl- 
edge may be indefinitely enlarged and human control of both 
material and social conditions correspondingly increased. He 
deplores that dependence on supernatural aid which is so widely 
regarded as a mark of genuine piety, and regrets the tragic waste 
of gray matter involved in the prolonged attempt to rationalize 
the traditional religious doctrines. , 

Dr. van Schaick’s editorial (The Christian Leader, Dec. 8), 
“God Is Not Dead,” affords more heat than light. It mentions 
Dewey with evident recognition of his importance, but pours 
wrath upon those who accept Dewey’s idea of God. We lesser 
men will turn our backs on Dewey and look to Dr. van Schaick 
for guidance if only he will demonstrate the superiority of his 
insight and attitude to Dr. Dewey’s. He will hardly do that, 
however, by mere outbursts of indignation. Let him, the rather, 
tell us without rhetoric what he means by “‘God.” “The waves 
of His boundless ocean of existence”’ is impressive but not expres- 
sive. ‘Back of the universe’—where is that? How far back? 
And since he “freely admits doubts and fears” despite the “Ever- 
lasting Arms,”’ let him state those doubts and fears that we may 
compare them with Dewey’s calm and steady faith. 

For Dewey cannot rightly be counted as ‘‘on the side of 
unbelief.” As the title of his book suggests, he holds and ex- 
pounds the faith that, in his opinion, ‘has always been implicitly 
the common faith of mankind.” He would make that common 
faith “explicit and militant” by freeing it from the burden of 
creeds and cults with which it is now encumbered. 

Dewey even desires to use the word “God,” though he does 
not insist that it must be used. ‘There are those,” he says (p. 51), 
“who hold that the associations of the term with the supernatural 
are so numerous and close that any use of the word ‘God’ is sure 
to give rise to misconception and be taken as a concession to 


traditional ideas. They may be correct in this view.”’ He is chary 
of its use, and Wieman deems it wise to tell us that on two speci- 
fied pages Dewey is really discussing God although he does not 
mention God! 

Wieman is the most prolific definer of ‘‘God’’ this world has 
ever produced. Not scores only, but hundreds—I dare say—of 
variant definitions and formulations appear in his books. Add 
now one more to the long list and call it the Wieman-Dewey idea 
of God: ‘‘God is the activity which connects the ideal with the 
actual.” This is a handy definition, not quite so concise as White- 
head’s: ‘‘God is the principle of concretion.’”’ Twenty-five years 
ago George Burman Foster, eminent Baptist heretic who later 
occupied a Unitarian pulpit, said (“The Function of Religion,” 
p. 109): “The word God is a symbol to designate the universe in 
its ideal-achieving capacity.”’ Whatever may be the intrinsic 
excellence of such concepts, it can hardly be maintained that they 
have more than a bowing acquaintance with the God of Judaism 
and of Christianity, even of liberal Christianity as represented, 
for example, by Dr. Stafford in his lately published “‘Religion 
Meets the Modern Mind.” 

Shall we pray to the “activity’’ which is God? Yes, says 
Wieman: ‘‘Dewey makes no reference to prayer, so this is my 
own claim, not his.”” Wieman’s memory slipped, for Dewey does 
refer incidentally to prayer, not exactly in such words as please 
traditional Christian piety: ‘‘Belief in a sudden and complete 
transformation through conversion and in the objective efficacy 
of prayer, is too easy a way out of difficulties. It leaves matters 
in genera] just about as they were before.” 

Is it well to use common words like ‘‘God’”’ and “prayer” 
when one can do so only by giving them meanings common folk 
never heard of? I think it is. Reinterpretation of terms is a 
method of progressin thought. Humanists err when they abandon 
the word “‘God.”’ Let them use it, to the end that men may learn 
that “God is natural, not supernatural’? (Wieman). 

If these remarks of mine enhance even slightly interest in 
Dewey’s little book, this letter will be justified. It is my opinion 
that for many a day “‘“A Common Faith” will be the subject of 
thought and discussion by mature and serious persons, and that 
every minister that fails to own a copy and to read it and reread 
it and then read it again, frequently thereafter returning to it for 
further examination, ought to be unfrocked. For the present crisis 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians is not half so important, not nearly 
half! 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


A PERSONAL WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sorry that my Christmas greetings are delayed this 
year and will have to serve for New Year instead. 

I am out in Kansas in new and interesting work with the 
State Emergency Relief Committee. There is a large water 
conservation and prevention of soil erosion program going on 
in addition to relief work more or less similar to that in the 
Eastern states. 

These are strange days, but many of the developments seem 
hopeful. I am optimistic enough to look for results from the 
munition inquiry, from the growing sentiment for world peace 
and the increasing recognition of need for social planning, and 
from the dissatisfaction with our present methods of handling 
crime and criminals. 

But the great need of the day seems to be for a spiritual 
awakening. There is enough intelligence and there are enough 
material things, if they could be unselfishly used instead of 
selfishly. 

It seems as if we can only learn through suffering. We 
muddle along until some catastrophe forces us to think and plan. 
We have done that with the wasting of the soil. We have done 
it, too, with the wasting of human life in developing our Dillingers 
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and Floyds and Nelsons, and in sadly numerous other ways. 
But we do learn through our mistakes, though slowly. 

I like the State of Kansas. There is a sturdy independence 
here that I respect. And the country has a beauty of its own. 
The immensity of the open spaces in the great ranch country is 
restful. The sunsets and sunrises and evening skies over the 
prairies are marvelous as I drive through the state alone at night 
orintheearly morning. And the green of the winter wheat coming 
back over the drought scorched prairiesis like a resurrection poem. 

I can imagine what you are seeing now in the suffering of 
the great cities. It is all like the World War—ordinary living 
plus — everything mixed up together, pain and distress, and 
courage and unselfishness, and devastation and beauty. 

15}, Wilk ID 


Wichita, Kansas. 
* * 


MR. POLLEY IS RIGHT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a regular reader of the Leader, and I admire the able 
manner in which it is edited. I do not want to be considered a 
kicker, but I have been wondering for about a year now why 
the statement of belief adopted at Boston in 1898—about thirty- 
six years ago—still adorns the title page of the Leader week after 
week, instead of the declaration of faith adopted at Worcester 
in 1983. 

If the Leader is to serve as the official publication of the 
Universalist denomination why not show weekly the latest 
official pronouncement of belief by the General Convention? 
Is it fair to the denomination to continue to publish the old 
statement instead of the new one? 

Personally, I think the new declaration to be far better than 
the old one. Even if the editor does not share this view, it would 
seem that he will hardly want the constituency of the church to 
feel that he is making the Leader an exponent of his personal views 
in such an important matter as a declaration of faith. 

Henry E. Polley. 

The Little Brick Church on the Hill, 

Oshkosh, Wis. 


Mr. Polley is absolutely right in his demand. Our difficulties 
have been mechanical, not doctrinal or liturgical. The new 
statement would not fit the space we had for it, we could not cut it, 
of course, and we have dillydallied over it. Now it will go in 


somewhere. 
The Editor. 
* * 
OUR ALLIES THE QUAKERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the past three years you have kindly opened your 
columns from time to time to reports of the special services of 
relief and rehabilitation being carried on by the Quakers in the 
bituminous coal fields of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, with the cooperation of the Federal Council of Churches. 
We should like to extend our thanks to your many readers who 
have contributed money or clothing to this emergency work in 
what are perhaps the neediest areas in America. 

You will be glad to learn that this work is entering its fourth 
year with increasing emphasis on rehabilitation and educational 
aspects. A conference of the twenty-four field workers held 
recently at Morgantown, W. Va., brought out the urgent needs 
to be met and the substantial services being rendered by this 
picked group of workers. The varied projects include subsistence 
gardens and canning, furniture and handicraft shops, supple- 
mentary relief, a health clinic service, and workers’ education 
classes, both on Subsistence Homesteads and in certain active 
coal mining centers. Close cooperation is maintained with State 
and Federal Government relief agencies, coal operators and the 
union. Small libraries are now being started in a number of 
communities which have never had such facilities before. A study 
course entitled ‘““The Human Price of Coal,” including suggested 
solutions for the problems of the industry, is available for churches 
and study groups at 20 cents per copy. 


Contributions are urgently needed and may be sent to Olive 
Van Horn, Treasurer, Coal Areas Committee, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. Books and clothing should be shipped 
prepaid to 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Myers. 
* ok 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR JUGOSLAVIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was amused to read the editorial in the Leader upon matters 
Jugoslav. It is not merely an incorrect statement to say that the 
Jugoslavs ‘‘got”’ the Croats at the end of the World War, it is a 
very vital misstatement, as a reference to the history of Greater 
Jugoslavia would show, and it has misleading possibilities. On 
the other hand, the statement in regard to Dr. Benes had been 
really overturned by Italian testimony. It would have been 
better for the Leader to have followed the hints of one of its own 
readers (the Rev. Mr. Bradley), who, in that very number, 
pointed out the weaknesses of newspaper authorities. Benes did 
not mean war and the Italians knew it, but he did mean to insist 
that international comity must be respected. Carefully analyzed, 
one finds that his strong remarks aided immensely to clarify the 
situation and to prevent either Italy or Hungary presuming on 
the forbearance of the Little Entente. Again, it is hardly fair to 
pillory the Jugoslavs for suddenly ceasing their long forbearance; 
the Hungarian policy along the same lines is notorious. Misin- 
formed public opinion may have been irritated at the sharp lesson 
that the Jugoslavs started to teach Hungary, but in informed 
circles it is felt that Jugoslavia had great provocation. The reso- 
lution of the League of Nations is a moral condemnation of 
Hungarian actions, as any international expert can tell you. 
Under the circumstances Jugoslavia was wise to stop the deporta- 
tion of Hungarian subjects, but she should be praised for con- 
forming to outside feeling in a matter quite vital to herself rather 
than blamed for taking precautions similar to those that the 
United States has taken without as much reason as Jugoslavia 
had. I am a severe critic of Jugoslavia on certain points, but she 
is entitled to a square deal, at any rate. 

Arthur I, Andrews. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


THE LYNCHING RECORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

According to the records compiled in the Department of 
Records and Research of the Tuskegee Institute there were 
fifteen persons lynched in 1934. This is thirteen less than the 
number for 1933; seven more than the number for 1932; two more 
than the number for 1931; and six less than the number for 1930. 

Hight of the persons lynched were in the hands of the law; 
three were taken from jails and five from officers of the law outside 
of jails. 

There were fifty-one instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. Seven of these were in Northern and 
Western States and forty-four in Southern States. In forty-six 
of the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards aug- 
mented or other precautions taken. In the five other instances, 
armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. A total of 
seventy-four persons, fourteen white men, fifty-seven Negro men 
and three Negro women, were thus saved from death at the hands. 
of mobs. 

Of the fifteen persons lynched, all were Negroes. The of- 
fences charged were: attempted rape, four; rape, two; murder, 
two; wounding man in altercation, one; associating with white: 
woman, one; striking man, one; writing insulting letter, one; 
talking disrespectfully, one; insulting women, one; implicating 
others in a charge of stealing turpentine and bootlegging it, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Alabama, one; Florida, two; Georgia, 


one; Kentucky, one; Louisiana, two, Mississippi, six; Tennessee,. 


one; and Texas, one. 


R. R. Moton. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


ee 
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The Saar 


The Saar Struggle. By Michael T. 
Florinsky. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Dr. Florinsky offers a study of the 


situation in the Saar as the plebiscite © 


approaches. We learn the difficulties en- 
countered by the Commission which has 
governed the Saar Valley since 1920 on 
behalf of the League of Nations. These 
difficulties were inherent in the unique 
problems involved, political and economic 
in character, when a Commission sup- 
posedly international but heavily weighted 
by French interests, undertook the man- 
agement of an industrial region populated 
by people culturally attached to Germany. 

The Saar struggie is very complicated 
in spite of the apparently invincible 
strength of the Deutsche Front, which unites 
about 90 per cent of the plebiscite voters 
in opposition to the status quo. For 
example, since German coal fields are 
working at only two-thirds of their 1929 
production, how can German industry 
make room for the Saar production? What 
of the economic independence of Lorraine, 
which is French, and the Saar, which is 
probably to become German? What will 
be the fate of those in the Saar who, by 
reason of their opposition to German 
claims and because they are known to be 
critics of Hitler, will be in bad odor if and 
when the Reich has control over the Saar? 
(There are four thousand Jews in the 
region.) Again, will the Catholic clergy at 
the last throw in their influence on the side 
of the status quo and against Germany? 
If they do, the result is unpredictable. 

Dr. Florinsky’s book indicts the Saar 
‘Commission. Even after its first head 
resigned, it continued to make grave 
blunders. For the sake of efficiency in the 
mines all workers were subjected to “‘the 
rhythm of work imposed by machines,” 
and in many ways the human equation was 
ignored. Since 1920 the Commission’s 
powers have aroused protests from the 
Saar, and these powers have been exercised 
with an unfortunate absolutism. The pro- 
tection of minority groups has, of course, 
seemed to range the Commission on the 
side of those opposed to Germany. In 1934 
the raiding of the Deutsche Front offices, 
followed by suspension of twenty-six news- 
papers which criticised this act, only in- 
creased the already great tension. 

It was a great tragedy that at the very 
time that Briand and Stresemann were 
working out Franco-German agreements 
which would have been advantageous to 
all three parties, France, Germany and the 
Saar, the great German statesman died. 
But since this book went to press there are 
indications that the mood in which they 
worked may again be achieved by those 
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whose decisions will finally determine the 
future organization, economic and _ po- 
litical, of the Saarlanders. How much 
easier this zchievement would be were 
Germany still in the League! 

No doubt there are other sides of the 
whole story, and Dr. Florinsky reveals his 
own judgment even when he is trying to 
be objective, but the reader lays down this 
book understanding much better what the 
problem is and why the international, 
administration of a region in which so 
many different interests converge is as 
precarious as it is courageous. 

Take 1D; I B35 IS 
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Good-wiil versus Prejudice 


All in the Name of God. By Everett R. 

Clinchy. (John Day. $2.00.) 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants. By 

Claris E. Sileox and Galen M. Fisher. 

(Harper. $2.50.) 

Divine White Right. By Trevor Bowen. 

(Harper. $1.78.) 

Dr. Clinchy, director of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians, and for 
several years associated with the Federal 
Council of Churches, offers an intensive 
study of a “‘small corner” of the problem 
of human relations. He examines the feel- 
ings of the Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
of our country about their own “‘sanctities”’ 
and the attacks and behavior of these 
groups toward one another. He regards 
intelligence as our primary need, believing 
that moral motivation toward better re- 
lations will not be achieved till we are 
better informed. In this view Dr. Clinchy 
will find most workers in the field of race 
and group relations in agreement with him, 
for we have been professing good-will fora 
long time and (many of us) desiring to see 
relations of good-will achieved, but we have 
not seen the implications of our professed 
desires. 

Dr. Clinchy’s story is one of progress 
towards a fuller understanding. We have 
been learning more and more about the 
facts and factors in the relationships out 
of which conflict has arisen. We still find 
seattered all through our American life 
what Mr. Newton D. Baker, in his intro- 
duction to this book, calls “vestigial re- 
mains of the old world religious wars and 
of its racial antipathies.’’ While these have 
long since “lost any normal or useful func- 
tion,’ they have enough vitality left in 
them to become the basis of flaming feeling 
whenever men want an excuse to persecute 
their fellowmen. We cannot exorcise this 
irrational spirit until we know our history 
better and see more clearly where we are 
still lacking in toleration. 

We have, Dr. Clinchy makes clear, a 
“dismal heritage,” and those who have 
served the cause of freedom have paid a 
great price for every forward step. Even 


after liberty was established by law, 
prejudice found its way into politics, re- 
ligion was prostituted for profit, and many 
of our professions were made to seem 
hypocritical to groups against whom dis- 
crimination was usual. All this story, 
which has often been told in recent years, 
is briefly but effectively reviewed. For the 
future, Dr. Clinchy advocates a general 
acceptance of cultural pluralism or a 
democracy of cultures, in which every 
individual is taught by his own group ‘“‘to 
reverence the right-of others to their rever- 
ences.”’ That is a better formula than one 
which some of us have used, urging a 
reverence for the reverences of others. 
There is a difference. I ought not to expect 
Jew or Catholic to profess a reverence for 
my reverences, for he would find it hard to 
distinguish my reverences from the things 
I believe, and these are unacceptable to 
him; but I can ask him to reverence my 
right to revere God in my own way. Asan 
example, the author refers to the bestowal 
of an honorary degree on Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough by a Catholic college president who 
commended the Protestant preacher’s 
tolerance of all sincere faiths “‘while yield- 
ing none of his own convictions.” 

Dr. Clinchy’s brief but earnest survey 
of the factors in the situation is supple- 
mented by a useful bibliography. Surely 
one of the most hopeful of signs is the 
increasing attention given to-the problem 
of prejudice within the last five years. 

The work by Silcox and Fisher consti- 
tutes a report prepared by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research at the re- 
quest of the organization which Dr. Clinchy 
directs. It deals with a series of ‘‘com- 
munity case studies” and describes actual 
contacts and relationships of people of the 
three faiths in a variety of local situations. 
But the specific information given to the 
investigators was almost all confidential, 
so that the final report presents “‘illustra- 
tions from the case studies” rather than 
exposures of the selected cities themselves. 

The data utilized included previous 
studies on special topics, religious journals 
(especially as these recorded cooperation 
or tension), statistical analyses, and finally 
the criticism and suggestions of representa- 
tive members of the groups concerned. The 
assembled facts of discrimination and 
“social distance’ in business, employment, 
real estate, club life, political life, immigra- 
tion, social work, education, and marriage 
supply excellent materials to supplement 
Dr. Clinchy’s outline. 

It is, of course, recognized that there are 
grave differences of viewpoint and policy 
which make practical cooperation difficult; 
a brief appendix, for example, gives an 
admirable summary of the difficulties 
raised by the Catholic stand on birth- 
control. No sentimental or unrealistic 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHELTER NECK* 


Have you ever heard of Shelter Neck? 
Have you ever been there in sunshine or in 
rain? We went in rain the day before 
Thanksgiving and stayed till Friday. It 
rained by day and by night. The rain 
came down as from barrels, buckets and 
tubs. It poured, it tumbled, till the earth 
beneath oozed water; till the streams rose 
to flood heights; till our clothes were all 
damp, and I, for one, felt like a heap of 
wet green moss. We had planned to 
wander in the woods and gather some holly; 
to linger under the Spanish-moss-covered 
live oaks; to tramp over the forty acres of 
land about the buildings, but the terrors 
of the deep restrained us. We yearned to 
pick up the fallen branches on the grounds 
about the buildings and bring some degree 
of order out of the prevailing chaos, but it 
rained, and all outdoor activities were 
reduced to dashes from Dix House to the 
schoolhouse, where a few faithful men 
were putting up partitions to transform 
the building into a dormitory for the girls 
at the Institute next June. There was full 
demonstration that two of the ministers 
are excellent carpenters who handle tools 
with the skill of real craftsmen. Of course 
we all know what John Williams can do 
where problems of construction are in- 
volved. 

The women stuck pretty close to Dix 
House, which constituted our living 
quarters. Enough food had been brought 
to feed a multitude. There is no cookstove 
on the place. An ancient heating stove is 
in the kitchen and a fireplace in the dining- 
room; these were kept in active operation 
through the genius of Mary Lee Shine. 
Sitting on a box before the open fire she 
fried eggs, bacon and griddle cakes, and 
she boiled coffee, toasted broad and popped 
corn. No persuasion was eloquent enough 
to cause her to yield that‘seat of queenship 
to any other woman. She burnt herself, 
she roasted and baked herself, but she 
never gave up. 

Drinking water had to be brought from 
the Tatums’, an eighth of a mile away. 
Edna Williams was the gallant water- 
carrier, using her car in the process. Pails 
of water on the running board were trans- 
ported from well to destination by driving 
with moderation and due solemnity over 
roots, bumps and holes. Mr. Skeels, with a 
lady-like umbrella over him, set receptacles 
at strategic points to catch some of the 
heavenly down-pour for the washing of 
dishes, faces and hands. 

Thursday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, we met 
in the little church for a brief Thanksgiving 
service. Mr. Skeels presided. Mrs. Skeels 
sang. Dr. Canfield spoke of the spirit of 


*Reprinted from the Tar Heel Univer- 
salist. 


the place and of the time, and out into the 
deluge we went once more. 

You should have seen John Williams 
and his wife when they arrived late Wednes- 
day afternoon. The big car was packed 
with furniture; a most gorgeously red 
trailer was coupled to the rear, loaded with 
beds, tables and multitudes of needed 
things. Then came the Rocky Mount 
contingent, bearing lamps and grub. Next 
came Edna all by her lonesome. Brother 
Bryant had been the first arrival. He was 
therefore on hand to greet all the others 
as they came. He had been busy for hours 
with hammer and saw. Thursday morning 
brought other Rocky Mount folks. 

Friday afternoon saw the keys turned 
in the locks, and through the pouring rain 
we sought our several abiding places. Our 
drive was almost two hundred miles in 
extent, and we went through a cloud-burst; 
drove repeatedly in water to the running- 
boards, and the latter part of the trip was 
made with darkness of the deepest black- 


ness about us. It wasawful. And this is the 
tale, briefly told, of our visit to Shelter 
Neck for Thanksgiving, 1934. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 


Yes, we have heard of Shelter Neck, 
some of us have been there. We are going 
to hear much more about it in the future. 
The above article by Mrs. Canfield gave 
such an excellent picture of that splendid 
group of men and women, working courage- 
ously and with determination to get the 
premises into condition for the Young 
People’s Institute in June, that we could 
not resist reprinting it. Do you take 
the Tar Heel Universalist? If you do not 
you are missing an excellent opportunity 
to keep closely in touch with our work in 
North Carolina. It gets better and better 
all the time. It is yours for the small sub- 
scription price of 50 cents per year, sent to 
Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N. C. 
Every Mission Circle should subscribe. 

You can guess from the above article 
that Shelter Neck is going to need almost 
everything in the way of furnishings before 
it is really in condition for occupancy. 
What have you to send? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


REGIONAL GROUPING 


Once again the proponents of regional 
grouping in the Y. P. C. U., rather than 
division along state lines, have made them- 
selves heard. The recent decision of the 
New York State Y. P. C. U. to make a 
study of reorganization along regional lines 
is most interesting. 

It seems pretty much agreed that the 
National Union should be retained to keep 
the local groups tied together in a common 
bond. It is a clearing house without which 
the Y. P. C. U. would lose all its prestige. 
Imagine local Universalist churches with- 
out a General Convention to coordinate 
their activities! 

The state Unions are the real bone of 
contention. Many times it seems absurd 
to have a state organization when there 
is only one local union in the particular 
state in question. There is unnecessary 
duplication in many ways. Then again, 
division along state lines is often impracti- 
cal because unions within the state are so 
far apart that they really have no common 
interests to bring them together for fellow- 
ship and the transaction of business. 

We believe that the state of Connecticut 
affords a real example of the advisability 
of organizing along state lines. Practically 
all the churches have unions and they are 
within easy traveling distance of one 
another. But here we have nearly perfect 
conditions. 

Mere criticism of the present situation 
will not bring a realignment. A plan must 
be offered in substitution. One of the plans 
suggested is as follows: 


1. Create regional leagues or federations 
along the lines of the existing Tennalaga 
Y. P. C. U. and the federations of the 
YieP eRe 

2. Retain state Unions where distance 
is not a handicap and where any change 
would destroy the effectiveness of the 
present program of the Y. P. C. U. 

Under this arrangement the state 
Unions of California, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine, and the Kansas State Federa- 
tion would remain intact. 

Vermont and New Hampshire might 
readily lend themselves to a consolidation, 
along with Iowa and Minnesota and New 
York and Pennsylvania. Tennalaga would 
remain as at present constituted. 

No doubt other proposals will be forth- 
coming. More and more of the Y. P. GC. U. 
leaders see such consolidation as inevitable 
and essential in the near future. Let us 
think over these changes seriously and not 
hesitate to make known our attitude in 
regard to them. 

* * 


WANTED—THE MODEL Y. P. C. U. 


The National Union is sponsoring a 
“Model Union” contest which all local 
groups are invited to participate in. A 
beautiful new loving cup will be awarded 
to the winner of the contest at the Ferry 
Beach Convention next July. All unions 
are urged to compete—you may be the 
one to take the cup! Watch for details in 
the mails and also in Onward. The model 
Union Contest will run for six months. 
Enter your Y. P. C. U. today! 
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MAKING A COURSE INTERESTING 


Miss Grace J. Stiles, teacher of a class 
of junior girls in our Roxbury, Mass., 
church school, was in the G. S. S. A. office 
recently. As she reported the interest 
of her group in their year’s study of “A 
Travel Book for Juniors” we began asking 
questions. Then we asked that she write 
out what she had told us. When you have 
read it you will not wonder that interest 
in the project is keen. 

“Of course at the start each of us had 
a snapshot of the group, and each of us 
signed each other’s diary. We had maps 
and postcards that had been sent to us 
from time to time through the years, and 
saved. I asked the class what particular 
buildings they wanted to see in New York, 
and we got pictures of some of them. We 
had travel circulars and a postcard of the 
Aquitania, on which we sailed to Liverpool. 

“In London, as we visited the British 
Museum and examined the old manu- 
scripts there, I pasted in an old clipping 
describing some of them, and we looked 
up Wycliffe and Tyndale. J. Patterson 
Smyth’s ‘How We Got Our Bible’ is a 
help right here. Of course, traveling in 
Palestine and Egypt we use the never- 
failing National Geographic Magazines, 
some of them dating back to 1918. And 
in riding up to Jerusalem we read about 
the city in Fosdick’s ‘A Pilgrimage to 
Palestine.’ I still have the colored illus- 
trations that appeared in Good House- 
keeping when the articles ran in that 
magazine, I think in 1926-7. Among them 
is a colored pictorial map, which is inter- 
esting. 

“& friend who traveled in London and 
Palestine loaned us her diaries, also a 
donkey and a camel carved from olive 
wood, which she brought from Jerusalem, 
and an olive wood book of pressed flowers 
from the Holy Land. In the Woman’s 
Home Companion, I think in 1925, there 
was an interesting article by Grace Tabor 
on ‘Gardening in Palestine.’ There was 
an article in the Boston Transcript about 
finger print clues to the potters of 500 B.C. 
which I pasted in my book, and in a 
Christian Science Monitor about two years 
ago there was a picture of a bronze statue 
of a cat, dating 717-395 B. C., found in 
Egypt, and the description was interesting. 

“In last Wednesday’s magazine section 
of the Monitor there was an article on the 
excavations at Ur. Did you see it? Ina 
recent Saturday’s Transcript was one on 
the most interesting things to be seen in 
Jerusalem. Thomas Sugrue is writing a 
series of travel talks for the American 
Magazine, and in the December issue there 
was a very sympathetic article on his 
impressions of Bethlehem which I shall use 
when we get to Bethlehem. In the January 
number he goes to Egypt. Of course there 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK 


There are teachers and teachers. 
To some, teaching is a matter-of- 
fact procedure performed each week 
from a sense of duty. It is a cir- 
cumscribed task, the preparation 
of which is limited to the week- 
ly reading of ‘‘Teachers’ Notes” 
or some equivalent material. To 
others, teaching is a great adventure 
and a glorious opportunity. It 
starts with a deep interest in a 
group of growing, changing persons. 
Tt calls for an open mind, a large 
amount of imagination and inge- 
nuity, and the ability to change 
and grow oneseif. To such a person 
nothing that makes life sweeter or 
richer is unrelated to the teaching 
process. Here is a question every 
church school teacher may well ask 
himself at the heginning of the year, 
“What kind of teacher am I?” ‘i 
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is no end to the material available for use 
when we get to Bethlehem. Mrs. Oakley 
has colored prints illustrating Bible stories, 
and the Massachusetts Bible House has 
lovely posteards of Palestine. In our own 
Publishing House we got colored cards 
illustrating the 23d Psalm. Of course we 
shall copy in or paste in “‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” In Jerusalem we learned 
the 24th Psalm, and recalled the occasion 
when it was sung first. Right now we are 
going down ‘from Jerusalem to Jericho,’ 
and we read Margaret Slattery’s account 
of her trip, also Dr. Fosdick’s description 
of the city and the Jordan Valley. I have 
so enjoyed Margaret Slattery’s ‘New 
Paths Through Old Palestine,’ and I heard 
her describe going down to Jericho, so 
vividly. 

“T hope this will be a help to someone 
who wants to use the course and doesn’t 
know where to get material to start with. 
It is right there in the papers from time 
to time, and I save everything in that line 
and put it away in a box until I need it.”’ 

TWO INSTITUTES 


The month of January offers two meet- 
ings of worth to church school workers 
in the Greater Boston District. The 
Sabbath School Union announces its 
annual institute Saturday afternoon and 
evening, the 19th, at the Church of the 
Redemption. The program of this, based 
on the general theme “The Educational 
Possibilities of the Modern Church,’ is 
given in full on page 60 of this issue of the 
Leader. 

On Saturday afternoon and evening, 


the 12th, at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Boston, 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
is sponsoring a similar conference which 
church school leaders of all denominations 
will attend. At this time special attention 
will be given to the various mid-week 
clubs and organizations in the church. The 
question has been raised, Are these mid- 
week activities merely attractions that 
hold youth to the church or that foster 
good will, or are they essential factors in 
Christian character growth? How can 
they be made to serve their proper purpose? 
Through addresses and conferences in 
charge of outstanding leaders of such 
groups in the Boston area, attempts will 
be made to answer the second question. 
* * 


NOW FOR A FRESH START 

During the holiday season there was a 
natural falling off in the number of pay- 
ments and pledge cards from church 
schools to the G. S.S. A. Current Expense 
Fund. With the resumption of regular 
schedules this month we hope to hear from 
many who have not yet returned their 
cards. ‘The following, received last week, 
we are glad to report. 
Payments: 

Mitchellville, Iowa. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Pledges: 

Pasadena, California. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

Canton, Maine. 

Medford, Massachusetts. 

Middleport, New York. 

Oneonta, New York. 

* * 
ARRESTING STATEMENTS MADE 
BY RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
SPEAKING IN BOSTON 


“It is perfectly thrilling what might 
go on educationally within the walls of a 
church.” Frederick May Eliot, at a 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union, Bulfinch Unitarian Church. 

“When a thing ceases to grow it be- 
comes entirely consistent, which is another 
way of saying it is dead... . You are 
in a process, not a blueprint... . All 
growing is a trembling existence between 
opposites.” J. Edgar Park at Harvard 
Memorial Chapel, Cambridge. 

“Jesus is far more intelligible and 
understandable than many of the ex- 
planations of him.” Samuel A. Eliot, 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church. 

“The most significant thing about today 
is that it is pregnant with unknown things 
whose time will come.’ Harry Emerson 
Fosdick at Harvard Memorial Chapel, 
Cambridge. 

* * 
JAPAN OFFERING 
Total to December 28.......... $618.16 
Rotalitordanuary, 4a eats oe 645.04 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Mary Whitney of 72 Westland 
Ave., Boston, was the author of the eulogy 
of her mother which appeared in the 
Leader Jan. 5, and which by direction of 
the editor was signed Z, instead of being 
attributed, as she wished, to the author. 


Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey, minister 
of the old church of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
Plymouth, officiated at two weddings on 
Jan. 1, in one of which his son and in the 
other of which his daughter was one of the 
principals. 


Mrs. Carl Henry, widow of Dr. Carl 
Henry, and her daughter Helen have been 
spending two weeks in the Yosemite Valley, 
Miss Henry enjoying winter sports, while 
her mother continues to convalesce from 
her serious accident while in Mexico City 
about a year ago. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached in Baltimore, 
Md., Dee. 30, and in New York City, 
Jan. 6. During New Year’s week, he 
attended the Foreign Missions Conference 
at Atlantic City. 


Mrs. Edward M. Barney, who for a 
number of years has been known as the 
“Christmas Story Lady” of Lynn, Mass., 
has, this year, been telling her stories in 
clubs and churches in Greater Boston as 
well as in Greater Lynn. 


Miss Julia A. Cook of Mountville, S. C., 
daughter of the late Dr. and Mrs. John S. 
Cook of Beecher City, Ill., and John Fred 
Bryson of Greenwood, S. C., were married 
Dec. 22 at the home of the bride’s sister, 
Mrs. J. S. Winebrunner of Mountville, 
S. C. Rev. E. L. Halfacre of Newberry, 
8. C., performed the ceremony. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bryson will make their home in 
Greenwood, where Mr. Bryson is engaged 
in the automobile business. 


Rev. B. B. Hersey of Annisquam, Mass., 
pastor-elect at Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Maine, preached in Portland 
on Jan. 6 and assumed the duties of the 
pastorate upon that date. He will be in the 
pulpit of the Congress Square Church 
again on Jan. 20. Mr. Hersey will close his 
work in Annisquam with Sunday, Jan. 27, 
and will be permanently in Portland after 
February first. The Annisquam church will 
have its mid-winter vacation of a month, 
as usual, during February. The church will 
resume regular services and work with the 
first Sunday in March. 


Through the office of the State Super- 
intendent in Massachusetts, ten churches 
were supplied with preachers on the first 
Sunday of the new year. The ten were: 
Dr. Brotherston of Tufts College at the 
Church of the Redemption; Warren Love- 
joy of St. Lawrence University at Beacon 
Church, Brookline; Rev. C. H. Emmons at 


and Interests 


Chelsea; Mr. Henry Schooley, Tufts, at 
Essex; Rev. Harry L. Thornton at Hard- 
wick; Dr. F. W. Merrick at Marblehead; 
Prof. Newell C. Maynard of Tufts at Nor- 
wood; Harry M. Cary, Tufts, at Taunton; 
Francis Randall, Tufts, at Annisquam; and 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk at Framingham. 


Mr. Francis G. Ricker, who has done 
valuable work as a volunteer in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in 
recent years, entered Andover Newton 
Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass., Jan. 2, 
to prepare for the ministry. He will at the 
same time assist Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
at the Unitarian church in Newton Centre. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins completed eight years 
work in Washington this month. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, now in Asia, 
will miss the annual retreat at the Wayside 
Inn for the first time in over thirty years. 


President Everett C. Herrick of Andover 
Newton Theological School will be the 
speaker at the Universalist Club of 
Boston, Monday, Jan. 14. 


Dr. B. G. Carpenter was in the pulpit 
of Throop Memorial Church of Pasadena, 
Calif., on Sunday morning, Dec. 28, and 
preached for Mr. Cummins on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter spent 
the holidays with their son, Kenneth, and 
his family. Dr. Carpenter was minister 


‘of the Pasadena church for three years, 


prior to Mr. Cummins’ pastorate. 


Dr. Howard B. Bard (First Unitarian 
Church, San Diego, Calif.) and Rev. 
Robert Cummins of Pasadena exchanged 
pulpits Sunday, January 6. 


Mrs. William A. Stone, of New Milford, 
Conn., eldest sister of Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Leroy W. Foote, in Waterbury, 
Conn., Jan. 8, following a brief illness. A 
memorial service will be held in the Rox- 
bury Crossing Methodist Church, Roxbury, 
Conn., of which. her husband, Mr. Stone, 
is the pastor, on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 13. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
will be one of the speakers at the meeting 
of the Mission Circle of the National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 15. 


Connecticut 


Hartford. — Rev. Stanley Manning, 
pastor. The big event of the Christmas 
season was the presentation of the pageant, 
“The Nativity,” on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 23. An audience of about five hundred 
people witnessed it, in an auditorium ” hat 
seats about four hundred. The pageant, 
which presents the traditional Christmas 
story in beautiful form, is preceded by a 
processional, in which all members of the 
church school from the primary depart- 


‘of the work done. 


ment up participate, portraying various 
Christmas customs of many lands by the 
costumes which they wear. This pageant 
was arranged years ago by Hallie Gelbart 
Reynolds, and given to the Church of the 
Redeemer as a memorial to her husband 
and father. This was its tenth presentation. 
The musical setting was arranged and in 
large part written by the organist of the 
church, Esther Nelson Ellison. Two new 
members were received into the church 
on the December communion Sunday. 
The church school, now under Mrs. 
Manning’s direction, is calling out an 
attendance about 20 per cent larger than 
the corresponding Sundays a year ago. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rey. A. W. Altenbern, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held after 
a covered-dish dinner, following the morn- 
ing services, Sunday, Dec. 16. These 
officers and trustees were elected: President, 
Carr Taylor; vice-president, Robert A. 
Routt; secretary, Miss Ella Benscheidt, 
treasurer, Mrs. Minnie Bradbridge; trus- 
tees, James Rice, Mrs. C. H. Bush, Mrs. 
Mary Rushing. It was voted to provide a 
meeting place for a troop of Boy Scouts, 
sponsored by the Lions Club, with Chester 
Routledge as chairman of the club com- 
mittee. The church has been completely 
redecorated throughout and is, in effect, 
a new church. Reopening under the 
leadership of Rev. A. W. Altenbern was 
delayed one week on account of the extent 
Mrs. W. W. Tamplin, 
president of the Women’s Society, was 
charged with the responsibility of changing 
the church from what it was to what it 
now is. With the amount of money avail- 
able she literally performed miracles. A 
well attended candlelight Christmas serv- 
ice was held at 6 p. m. on the 23d, and at 
7.380 the annual Christmas tree for under- 
privileged children was held, the coming 
of Santa and the distribution of the gifts 
being preceded by an impromptu pro- 
gram, in which the guests participated. 
A Sunday school is in process of organiza- 
tion, with the resumption of other activ- 
ities scheduled for the future. The board 
is organizing for the financial campaign and 
perfecting plans for building up the at- 
tendance (the church having been closed 
for more than a year) and making the in- 
stitution a force in the city’s life. Through 
the minister and a small group of workers, 
as well as through a contribution, the 
church is participating in a city-wide 
religious census, sponsored by the Minis- 
terial Association, under the direction of a 
paid manager of proved efficiency and 
experience. On recommendation of the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Ministerial Association. 
of which he was past-president, the minister 
has been made a member of the local 
association, and has already made a place 
for himself in that body. _ 
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Massachusetts 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pastor. 
The Christmas special offering for social 
service amounted to $50.40. This will be 
given in equal parts to the Family Welfare 
Society and to the local church relief fund. 

Brockton.—Revy. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
In spite of removals and much sickness, the 
congregations, while not large, have held 
up well. The average has been eighty-four. 
All departments are in a good working 
condition. Last November, a musical 
festival, under the direction of Miss Doris 
Tirrell, the organist, was held, and the 
program had several of the artists from the 
WBZ radio station, and our own soloist, 
Mrs. Marion Bridgwood. From this, $65 
was realized. At Thanksgiving time, the 
Matrons’ Club cared for fifteen families, 
and the Social Circle and Mothers’ Club 
cared for several more. Dec. 12 and 13, 
the annual parish fair was held, with every 
auxiliary cooperating—the Social Circle, 
the Matrons’ Club, the Mothers’ Club, the 
Men’s Club, the Y. P. C. U., and the 
church school. The fair netted $429.60. 
At Christmas time, the Matrons’ Club 
entertained sixteen of the lonely elderly 
people with a dinner. The tables were 
tastefully decorated in Christmas colors, 
and there were gifts for all. An entertain- 
ment was also provided. This Christmas 
supper was under the direction of Mrs. 
Lois Raymond. At Christmas, also, the 
Mothers’ Club and the Social Circle cared 
for many of the needy, with both food and 
clothing, while the Y. P. C. U. gave a 
party, lunch and presents to twelve under- 
privileged children. The Y. P. C. U. will 
put on a play Jan. 11 under the direction 
of Mrs. Edythe Lincoln. A group of fifty 
men comprise the Men’s Club, which meets 
monthly, having a supper, speaker and 
general good time. They will put on 
a minstrel show in February, under the 
direction of Mr. Alton Lincoln. This is the 
fourth year of the present pastorate. Mr. 
Ledyard, in his sermons, has not side- 
stepped the present pressing economic 
problems, but neither has he neglected to 
deal with subjects which keep alive the 
truth that man can not live by bread alone. 
On the whole, the outlook for the church, 
in spite of the conditions we face, is for the 
coming year a bright one. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. The annual parish fair was held 
Dec. 6-7, taking the name of “Yuletide 
Fair” and being in charge of the Universal- 
ist Guild. All organizations united to make 
it a success socially and financially. In the 
early fall, the enthusiasm of the junior 
choir worked out a project to earn their 
vestments. A play, “Fun on the Podunk 
Ltd.,” was selected and worked up. The 
choir (girls) was assisted by the junior and 
intermediate boys. Although the ages of 
the cast ranged from nine to fourteen 
years, they impersonated their great grand- 
fathers, great aunts, uncles, etc., in the gay 
nineties in a most realistic fashion. So 
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successful was the play that it was re- 
peated at the parish fair and for the Christ- 
mas party at the Waltham Grange. The 
vestments were earned, and a good surplus 
remains in the treasury. With the help of 
the kind workers and the parents, the 
members of the choir were able to wear their 
vestments on Christmas Sunday, when 
they sang the cantata, ‘“The Child Jesus,’ 
in the church school worship service. 
Cooperative activities and services with 
the Congregational church have created 
a great interest and brought out large 
audiences, especially the Socratic dis- 
cussions, which have given much first-hand 
enlightenment on political and religious 
world problems. The joint monthly church 
school workers conferences, on the second 
Thursday in each month, have carried out 
a valuable program. A supper at 6.15 p. m. 
is followed by a business meeting of each 
church school, after which departmental 
conferences are formed and led by one of 
the educational workers from each school. 
Each month a departmental specialist 
conducts one of these conferences. Such 
leaders as our state supervisor, Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain, for the beginners and 
primary workers, and Miss Elizabeth Taft, 
field worker for the Presbyterian Church, 
for junior and senior high, have been on 
the programs. At 8 p. m., a short worship 
service, led by one of the workers from 
each school in turn, opens the inspirational 
program, to which anyone interested is 
invited. Mr. Ernest W. Kuebler, educa- 
tional director at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Newtonville, was the leader 
in October. Mr. Frank Grebe, educational 
director at the Second Congregational 
Church, West Newton, followed in No- 
vember, and began a course of six inspira- 
tional talks on ‘“‘Personal Religion’’ which 
is proving most helpful to all. The white- 
gift service was held Sunday, Dec. 16, 
and many gifts of clothing and toys were 
sent to the Suffolk School, also to the local 
Social Service League for distribution. A 
Christmas social for the church school was 
enjoyed on Dec. 22. The Christmas 
services opened with the church school 
worship service, which featured a candle- 
lighting service of Scripture and carols, 
with a cantata and carols sung by the 
vested junior choir. The morning church 
service followed with the Christmas 
sermon, ‘“‘The Wise Men Offered Gifts,” 
and special Christmas music by the com- 
bined senior and junior choirs. In the 
evening a cooperative program with the 
Congregational church was given at the 
Congregational church. A Christmas play, 
“Dust of the Road,” was given by members 
from each church. Instrumental music 
was rendered by the Myrtle Jordan Trio, 
and the combined junior choirs sang 
Christmas hymns. On Christmas Eve a 
candlelight service was held at the Uni- 
versalist church at midnight. The senior 
choir moved in processional through the 
candlelighted aisles. A beautiful Christmas 


message by the pastor from the theme, 
“Bethlehem Lay in Quiet Stillness,’’ with 
traditional Christmas carols, anthems and 
hymns by the choir, ushered in the Christ- 
mas dawn. 

Lynn.—Reyv. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
The Sunday evening Forum opened on 
Jan.6. Dr. Carfield Morgan of the Congre- 
gational church and Dr. Rose cooperate in 
these meetings. The two parsons will hold a 
public conversation on ‘‘The Silver Linings 
of 1934 and the Hopes for 1935.” Total 
attendance in this church upon twenty-one 
Christmas services and celebrations was 
2,845, a notable record and indicative of 
the pull of the parish upon the hearts and 
homes of Lynn. The-attendance, in order, 
for the five Sundays of December was 325, 
405, 565, 512, 212. The final Sunday of the 
month was a treacherous one for those who 
had to walk to church. Sometime soon 
Dr. Rose will open a new series of sermons 
on “The Mind at Mischief,” discussing 
such experiences as the blues, fatigue, 
anxiety, egotism, and kindred aberrations. 
The old year has brought the church closer 
to old friends and made new friends. The 
financial income increased $3,000, and the 
expenditures were within the budget. 

Salem.—Revy. L. C. Nichols, pastor. The 
annual meeting was held on Friday, 
Jan. 11. A fine supper was served at 6.30 
by the Woman’s Association. New officers 
were elected, and the budget for 1935 was 
presented for approval. The 1934 financial 
statement shows what work and coopera- 
tion can accomplish. Young People’s 
Sunday will be observed on Jan. 20. The 
entire morning service will be in the hands 
of the young people’s group. Mr. E. Hart- 
well Daley will give the sermon. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. The organizations combined 
under the leadership of the minister and 
put on a “County Fair.” All organizations 
had booths and the Ladies’ Aid served a 
supper “restaurant style’? each night. 
Several people formed an old-fashioned 
choir and gave a concert each night of the 
fair. Mrs. Thorburn played several 
numbers on the organ. The union Thanks- 
giving service was held in the Old Fort 
Herkimer Church, built in 1728, and Mr. 
Thorburn had a part in this service. 
Special Christmas services were held on 
Dee. 16, which was a carol service, and on 
the 23d in the morning a beautiful service 
was held in which was included the cantata 
“The Childe Jesus,’”’ by Joseph W. Clokey 
and Hazel Jean Kirk. In the evening there 
was a candlelight service, in which the 
minister gave a meditation and a male 
quartette sang, assisted by Miss Bell of 
this church. The Clara Barton Guild is 
making great progress under the direction 
of Mrs. Thorburn, as is also the senior 
department of the church school and the 
Y. P. C. U. The Union is now meeting at 
the minister’s home. The annual meeting 
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was held Dec. 12, and the minister re- 
ported progress in many departments. 
The Ladies’ Aid pledged and raised $300 
toward the minister’s salary. The Mission 
Circle is meeting and tying quilts. The 
Men’s Club is going under the process of 
reorganization. On Thursday, Dec. 20, the 
boiler which has served the church for 
forty years fell to pieces, and the plumber 
worked hard and fast to ensure heat for the 
Christmas services. Rev. Mr. Prins of the 
Reformed Church, hearing of the accident, 
immediately offered the use of his church. 
Mr. Thorburn was re-elected president of 
the State Sunday School Association and 
the State Y. P. C. U. at the recent con- 
ventions. 

Madison.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. Special services were held on 
Thanksgiving, when two young ladies from 
the Herkimer church sang a duet and Mrs. 
Thorburn gave a special musical program. 
On Christmas, a Christmas service of all 
nations was held. The junior choir of the 
Herkimer church sang carols and Mrs. 
Thorburn again played a special program. 
Since the coming of Mr. Thorburn con- 
gregations have increased. The annual fair 
and chicken supper was held just previous 
to Thanksgiving, and the village choir 
of Herkimer gave a concert under the 
direction of Mr. Thorburn. The church 
will take its annual vacation as usual from 
January to April. 

* * 
COMMISSION ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS AND WORLD PEACE 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention has appointed a Com- 
mission on Foreign Relations and World 
Peace, consisting of Dr. Herbert E. Benton, 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Walter 
' Macpherson, Joliet, Ill., and Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Hartford, Conn. 

* * 
DR. TOMLINSON IN ASIA 
Shanghai, China, Nov. 19, 1934. 
Dear Friends: 

After the delightful days in Japan we 
crossed over to Korea, or Chosen, as it is 
now called, and went on to the much 
talked of state of Manchukuo. Though 
we saw many armed men and carried a 
guard of soldiers on the train to China, .we 
escaped bullets and bandits as we had 
Japan’s typhoons and earthquakes. Nine 
days were given very profitably to Peiping 
and then we pushed on to Shanghai, a 
railroad trip about equal to the distance 
from Worcester to Chicago. On the way 
we stopped off at Nanking, China’s new 
capital, which now numbers over a half a 
million, having doubled its population 
since becoming the capital. It is a scene 
of great activity, streets being widened, 
new buildings for the government being 
erected and other improvements made. 
It was a former capital before the days 
of the Manchus and in its ancient walls and 
Ming tombs still has preserved interesting 


memorials. The tomb of Sun Yat Sen, who 
was so instrumental in forming the Repub- 
lic, is also here. In Nanking we stayed with 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hall, formerly of 
Worcester, and the evening was not long 
enough to discuss home folks and home 
affairs. 

Shanghai is one of the world’s great 
ports, a modern city with twenty-story 
buildings and a population of 2,000,000. 
After four days here we sail to Hongkong, 
thence to Manila, which we expect to 
reach Thanksgiving Day. Will we find any 
roast turkey and the ‘‘fixings?”” We hope 
so. 

Vincent H. Tomlinson. 


Since writing the above, the party (if the 
original plan was followed), has visited the 
Philippines, Java, Singapore, Siam, Cam- 
bodia and Ceylon. Next on the itinerary 
come Madras, Calcutta, Darjeeling and 
Delhi, India; and after January 1st they 
should be addressed at Bombay, India, 
care of Thomas Cook & Son.—The Message, 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Edward Archer Day is minister of 
the Universalist church at Leroy, Ohio. 

Rev. Robert Whitaker is a Baptist 
minister living at Los Gatos, Calif. 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister of the 
Universalist church in Riverside, Calif. 

Otto Springer is head of the Department 
of German at Wheaton College. 

D. Elton Trueblood is assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Haverford College. 

Rev. Frederick B. Fisher is minister 
of the Central Methodist Church, Detroit, 
Mich. He isa member of the Council of 
the Free Church Fellowship. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper is Executive 
Secretary of the American Section of the 
Universal Christian Council. 

* * 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
INSTITUTE 


The annual Institute sponsored by the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union will be 
held on Saturday, Jan. 19, 19385, at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. 

The theme will be “‘The Educational 
Possibilities of the Modern Church.” 

The program will open with registration 
from 1.30 to 2.10, followed by a general 
assembly, with Rey. Otto S. Raspe pre- 
siding. 

At 2.30 Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will give 
an address on “‘The Educational Possi- 
bilities of the Modern Church.” 

From 3.40 to 4.30 will come the group 
conferences. One for ministers and lay 
leaders, with Rev. Edgar R. Walker of 
Waltham as the leader, will have the topic, 
“The Committee of Religious Education 
and What It Can Do for My Church.” 
Another, led by Mrs. Marie Cole Powell 
of Boston University, will be on “Teaching 
Religion Today.” 

At 4.30 there is to be a Panel Discussion 
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with Dr. Clarence R. Skinner as the leader, 
on “The Church Educating for Social 
Responsibility.” The members of the 
panel include Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Mrs. 
Edna Bridge Leining, Rev. Donald Lester 
and Mr. Carl A. Hampel. 

A supper will be served at the church, 
and the price will be fifty cents. If your 
school is a member of the Union, notify 
your director by Sunday the 13th if you 
desire supper. If not notify your super- 
intendent. 

At 6.50 Rev. Father M. Sullivan of 
Boston College will give a talk on “‘The 
Movies—an Educational Challenge to the 
Church.” 

The program will close with a worship 
service, “Strength for our Task,’”’ and the 
leader will be Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller 
of Medford. 

All interested workers are invited. The 
Institute is free with the exception of the 


supper. 
* * 


ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


January 14, Lynn, Mass., evening 
meeting. 
January 20, Rumford, Maine, morning 
and afternoon. 
January 22-24, Brooklyn, N. Y., Free 
Church Fellowship Annual Meeting. 
January 28-30, Retreat, Wayside Inn. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS IN THE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Christmas Sunday, Dec. 23, in the 
National Memorial Church was an inspir- 
ing culmination of the Advent season. At 
the morning service traditional carols by 
choir and congregation and selections from 
Hawley’s ‘‘Christmas Child’ and Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio’ were woven into the 
regular order of worship. Dr. Perkins’ 
sermon on “‘Why Christmas?”’ emphasized 
the significance of the fact that many of 
the customary observances are older than 
Christ. Christmas in its deeper meanings 
celebrates more than the coming of Christ 
as an isolated event. It celebrates a fresh 
invasion of the spirit of good-will that has 
always blessed humanity and that found 
in Christ its supremely convincing expres- 
sion. At 4.30 in the afternoon a pageant, 
“The Adoration of the Christ Child,” 
which has become an established feature of 
the Christmas observance, again deeply 
impressed the fine congregation. The pag- 
eant was presented under the auspices of 
the church school, and the offering was 
given in the name of the school to the work 
for sick children at the Clara Barton Home. 

On Sundays in Advent the sermons were 
on the general theme, “The Christ for 
To-day’—‘“A Free Man’s Religion,’ 
“Through Man to God,” and “The Test 
of Life.”’ They grew out of the conviction 
that in certain essential characteristics, 
especially in his approach to religious truth, 
the spirit of Jesus is strikingly at home in 
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the thought-habits 
modern world. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 27, a drama- 
tization of Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol,’’ 
sponsored by the church school, delighted 
a large audience and brought the Christmas 
festival to a close. In all respects the entire 
observance of the season was one to be 
remembered. 


distinctive of the 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 55) 
platitudes are offered; on the contrary, it is 
made clear that whatever may be accom- 
plished in the way of cooperation must rest 
on an acceptance of several fundamental 
incompatibilities. But there are ways of 
overcoming mere prejudice and fear, which 
usually spring from ignorance and clannish- 
ness. It is held by the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians that on at least 
three pivotal matters the three faiths can 
stand together: the principle of religious 
liberty, belief in a loving and righteous 
God, and acceptance of the ethics of 

Amos, Hosea, and the Golden Rule. 

This volume will prove indispensable 
to all students of the subject for a long time 
to come. It is a model for such reports. 

“Divine White Right” is another report 
in the same series. It deals with race segre- 
gation and interracial cooperation in 
religious work in the United States. What 
are the policies and practices of the 
religious groups with respect to race differ- 
ences, and what experimental undertakings 
are bringing about closer friendliness? 
Mr. Bowen avoided questionnaires and 
stereotyped questions, preferring to see 
and interpret the attitudes he encountered. 
While this method opens the door to 
subjective errors, it makes the report more 
human in its tone than such documents 
sometimes are. 

Mr. Bowen admits that Negro opinion 
is divided on some questions, but points 
out the significant fact that on some sub- 
jects Negro opinion is more solidly united 
than white opinion is on any subject. 
These convictions common to educated 
Negroes should be brought home clearly 
to white people. “Negro opinion is com- 
pletely united on the proposition that, given 
the necessary technical qualifications, Negroes 
should be equally eligible with whites for any 
job in the United States... . on the 
proposition that skin color should not be 
penalized in any way whatsoever.” 

Mr. Bowen deals frankly with the 
economic situation Negroes face today. 
“Submerged more deeply than ever in the 
economic morass of unemployment, lower 
wages, and higher costs of living.’’ Hitherto 
forced into semi-skilled and unskilled work, 
they are now being “forced yet farther into 
the pariah class by the exclusiveness of 
white labor organizations.’”’ This is the 
setting “in which the Negro must find 
whatever spiritual integrity he can aspire 
to.” Mr. Bowen warns us that “the church 
must come inside if it is to help him.” 
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In his chapter on ‘‘The Precarious 
Present,’’ Mr. Bowen makes the important 
point that as education in Negro colleges 
improves we may expect more and more 
revolt against social injustice. Strained 
relations such as developed in 1925 at 
Fisk University are likely to develop at 
many points, for the young Negro “‘is not 
going to accept placidly the limiting and 
repressing environment of an institution 
that straddles vital issues.’ The new 
college student “‘is diving into an industrial, 
intellectual, and racial revolution.” He 
cannot find himself in the “stereotyped, 
imitative program of yesterday.” 

Mr. Bowen’s book is an ardent plea as 
well as a report. It presents facts, and 
Negro feeling about these facts, which are 
an inescapable part of our American 
problem and which deserve the most fear- 
less and open-minded study by white 
people. 

Hee. Bes. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Dr. Everett C. Herrick, president of 
Andover-Newton Theological School, will 
address the January meeting of the 
Universalist Club of Boston on the subject, 
“Progress, Which Way?” 

The meetings of the club this year have 
been characterized by a renewed interest 
in denominational matters in which the 
layman is concerned, and the coming 
meeting is sure to continue that interest. 

Membership in the club is open to all 
Universalist laymen and clergymen, and 
the coming meeting is a most favorable 
time for joining. Dr. Coons at Universalist 
Headquarters is on the membership com- 
mittee, and is glad at all times to inform 
any who may be interested about the 
activities of the club. 

The coming meeting will be held at the 
Engineers’ Club, 2 Commonwealth Ave., 
on Monday evening, Jan. 14, at 5.30. 

a 
’ CONFERENCE ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


How valuable for religious education is 
the work of character-building and recrea~ 
tional groups, such as boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and the Scouts? Can their activities be 
more closely related to and more generally 
used in the church school? 

It is such questions as these that will be 
discussed in the Conference on Religious 
Education to be held by the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Saturday, Jan. 12. The general 
theme is ‘Group Activities—a Search for 
Values.” There will be fifteen-minute 
reports on successful club work in churches 
and the Christian Associations, general 
discussions, and group conferences. 

Speakers will be William A. McCormick 
of the Boston Y. M. C. A., chairman of the 
Boston Committee on Crime Prevention, 
on “Educational Theory and Conduct;” 
Rey. Ernest J. Dennen, superintendent of 
the Episcopal City Mission, on the work 
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of the Order of Sir Galahad; and Dr. Walter 
Beck of Boston University, Mrs. Charles 
Todd Wolfe of the Boston Y. W. C. A., and 
Dr. Charles F. Lancaster of the Religious 
Education Department of the Episcopal 
Diocese, speaking respectively on “The 
Character Demands of Modern Society,” 
as viewed by the psychiatrist, the Christian 
Associations and the church. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the Universalist General Sunday 
School Association, is a member of the 
Federation’s Committee on Religious 
Education. 

* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 
ATTENTION MASSACHUSETTS 
LAYMEN! 


Sponsored by a group of outstanding 
Universalists, the annual banquet of the 
Massachusetts Universalist laymen at 
Worcester, Friday, Feb. 1, will gather 
together men from all sections of the state. 

Notices have been sent to all men’s club 
presidents or other leaders in each of the 
parishes. The information should be read 
at the January meeting of the clubs, an- 
nounced from the pulpit and noted in the 
parish bulletins. 

The power and influence of organized 
Universalism is as great as the laymen 
make it. Isn’t it faith, and hope and 
brotherly concern for the less fortunate 
that are carrying mankind through this 
era of economic distress and social up- 
heaval? To an institution centuries old is 
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due the credit—the Christian Church. 

Let’s go to Worcester with the determi- 
nation to rekindle that enthusiasm among 
the laity that will give our church a new 
lease of life. Banquet speakers have been 
chosen who will light the fire. Come and 
heighten the blaze. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship will be held at the Church of 
Our Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan. 22-23-24, 
1935, to receive the reports of the Council 
and Commissions, to plan for future 
activities of the Fellowship, and transact 
such other business as may be necessary. 

Each church, parish or society which is a 
member of the Fellowship is entitled to 
one clerical and one lay delegate. As this 
is the first annual meeting to be held, it is 
important that as large a delegation as 
possible be present. All interested in the 
purpose and work of the Fellowship are 
invited to attend, whether voting delegates 
or not. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 


Notices 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 


1935 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 
Missionary Offering). 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 

May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


s 6 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 23 at 1.30 p.m. All 
persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the 
corporation, and are urged to attend. The business 
before the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the Home and its prospects for 
the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
ok 


MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist laymen will take place Friday, Feb, 1, 1935, 
at the First Universalist Church, Pleasant Street, 
Worcester. Banquet begins at 6.30 p. m. Tickets, 
“15¢e. There will be two prominent speakers on sub- 
jects vital to the laymen’s interest in the church— 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., and Ernest W. Davis. 
A state-wide laymen’s organization will be set up. 
Banquet reservations should be sent to the Laymen’s 
‘Committee, 16 Beacon St., Boston, by Monday, 
Jan. 28. 

mY 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Ordination of Sheldon Christian of Brunswick 
authorized Oct. 22, and fellowship of the Convention 
conferred upon him Dec. 9, by Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. J. B. Harsh 


Anne E. Slater, daughter of Dr. Samuel D. and 
Amanda M. (Stafford) Slater, was born Dec. 29, 
1842, in Rochester, Sangamon Co., Ill. She moved 
to Galesburg, Iil., and attended Lombard University, 
leaving in the early sixties to teach, until she married 
J. B. Harsh July 1, 1869. Her son, Samuel D., was an 
infant when they moved to Creston, Iowa, December, 
1870. She lived in Creston the rest of her life, dying 
Dec. 4, 1934, having almost reached her ninety- 
second birthday. Her husband, son, and little 
daughter preceded her in death, leaving one daughter, 
Grace S., to survive. 

Funeral services were held at her residence Dec. 6, 
and she was buried in Graceland Cemetery in the 
family lot. 

She was a member of the First Universalist Church 
of Galesburg, I{l., and her daughter writes: “I cannot 
refrain from mentioning her great love for her church. 
She was an ardent Universalist, recalling the days of 
great controversy when Universalists in the West 
were looked at askance. I have so often heard her 
speak of those old Universalist preachers who stayed 
at their home in Rochester, and how the children 
gathered around the fireplace and listened to the 
elders discuss the Universalist doctrines. How the 
debates were read aloud from the Star in the West and 
other Universalist publications. She never wanted 
to sever her relationship from the Galesburg church, 
because there was no church here.” 


Stewart M. Neff 


The sudden death of Stewart M. Neff of Rochester, 
N. Y., in the early morning hours of Dec. 23, was a 
shock to all who knew him. He and Mrs. Neff spent 
the previous evening hanging Christmas greens and 
addressing packages. He compiained of indigestion 
at the hour of retiring and home remedies were 
employed. At 2 a. m., he died. He was in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

He was born in Dover, N. J., attended its schools 
and was graduated from Lafayette College in 1888, 
a civil engineer. He lived for about thirty years in 
New York City. Here he became identified with the 
Church of the Divine Paternity during the pastorate 
of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 

Ten years ago, he moved to Rochester as an 
efficiency engineer with the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York, and has since been connected 
with various local banks in solving the financial 
difficulties of industrial and commercial organizations. 
He was a member of the Rochester Club and president 
of the Lafayette Alumni Association. Business asso- 
ciates regarded him as a man of absolute integrity 
and trustworthiness. 

In the First Universalist Church, Rochester, he 
was always ready to serve. As a member of the board 
of trustees, he was invaluable by reason of his experi- 
ence and good judgment. For the past three years 
he had been a trustee of the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University, and was interested in every 
phase of the school’s life. 

Rev. C. C. Blauveit, his pastor, said of him: ‘“‘His 
going, to me, seems as if some familiar mountain on 
the horizon had suddenly caved in and disappeared 
from my sight, leaving a terrific emptiness.” 

A memorial service was conducted by Mr. Blauvelt 
in the Neff home on the evening of Dec. 25, and burial 
was in the family plot at Rockaway, N. J. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Pauline Bunting Neff. 


Mrs. George A. Keppler 


Ina Francis Ruby, wife of George Albert Keppler, 
died at her home in Norwich, Conn., Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 1. 

Born in Stafford Springs, the only child of David 
Thomas Ruby and Anna Francis Ruby, she came 
of fine old New England stock. On her father’s side 
she descended from Henry Ruby, the original an- 
cestor in this country. He was born Feb. 12, 1619, 
in England. James Ruby, progenitor of the Con- 
necticut branch of the family, married Abigail Smith 
Adams, the sister of President John Adams. On her 
mother’s side she descended from the Bardwell 
family, which gave Governor Bardwell to Maine and 
Governor Gladden to Rhode Island. 

In her youth her family moved to{Norwich. She 


was educated in the public schools, graduating in 
the class of 1881 from the Broadway school, the vale- 
dictorian of the class. Four years later she graduated 
from the Norwich Free Academy, with high honors. 

On March 29, 1892, she was married to George 
Albert Keppier in the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
by Rev. G. W. Jenkins, and they have since resided 
in the beautiful home on Laurel Hill Avenue. Mrs, 
Keppler early in life showed a natural gift for poetry, 
and several of her poems have been published in 
Boston daily papers and copied in many other papers 
in the country. Her quiet, unobtrusive manner, her 
fine poise and sterling character, made her a great 
favorite with all who came in contact with her. 

She had been a sufferer for many years from a 
malady she struggled bravely to overcome, but which 
finally caused her death. 

Mrs. Keppler was a member of Faith Trumbeil 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revoiu- 
tion, and of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Universalist. 

Rev. William Haney conducted the funerai services 
in the Universalist church, which were preceded by 
a prayer service at the house. Interment was in 
Yantic Cemetery. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable hame at a low cost for tho-e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It.is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Some Outstanding New Books 


Educational 
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The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover $3.50 
America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams 3.00 
New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace , 2.00 
The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Hoover nye) 
America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 2.50 
While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott Ass 
The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 4.00 
Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 1.00 
My Own Story, Marie Dressler ; 4 2.50 
What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps 3 2.75 
Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 2.50 
You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey TES 
Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 2.00 
Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 
Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 

Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 1.75 
Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russe!l Wicks . 2.00 
Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 2.00 
New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 
Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston 1.50 
Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 1.00 
Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 2.50 
So Red the Rose, Stark Young 2.50 


The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield fie ae 2.00 


Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 2.50 
Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 2.50 
The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 2.50 
The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 2.00 
Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 1 PAS 
Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 2.00 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,’ each $1.00. Also “Na- 
ture Cruisings,’’ bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
“‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00. 


AAA 


bal 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston, Mass. 


16 Beacon Street WF PP ae 


HAAN 


AMA 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schco 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoolh 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious. 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new. 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER | 


Crackling 

One of the two girlsin the bus was reading 
a newspaper.’ 

“T see,’”’ she remarked to her companion, 
“that Mr. So-and-So, the octogenarian, is 
dead. Now, what on earth is an octoge- 
narian?” ae 

“I’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea,” 
replied the other girl. “But they’re a sickly 
lot. You never hear of one but he’s dying.” 
—Hachange. 

* * 

“Most interesting,’ said the sweet young 
thing to the motor car salesman, “‘and now 
show me the depreciation, please. I hear it 
is heavy in these cars.” 

“As a matter of fact, madam,” replied 
the opportunist, “‘we found it a source of 
worry and had it removed altogether!”’— 
Exchange. 


? 


* * 


Aiken: “‘Umson is the greatest bargainer 
I ever saw.” 

Paine: ‘‘Well—” 

Aiken: ‘‘When the company installed 
his telephone, and told him his number was 
227, he tried to beat them down to 225.” 
— Youngstown Telegram. 

ok * 

“Now, James,” said the teacher, ‘“‘can 
you tell me what George Washington was 
famous for?” 

James pondered the problem deeply. 

“Well,’”’ he finally answered, “‘I guess it 
must’ve just come natural to him.’”’— 
Presbyterian Advance. 

* * 

Mr. Brown: “I’ve had a worrying time 
with the insurance people. They ask such 
awkward questions. They even wanted 
to know the state of my mind.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘How absurd! I suppose 
you left it blank?” —Kxchange. 

Kobe 

He: “Do you think that airplanes will 
ever supplant automobiles?” 

She: “No. Who would want to park in a 
damp old cloud?”’—Huachange. 

* * 

Golfer: ‘“They’re all afraid to play me. 
What do you think my handicap is?” 

Girl: “Oh, I don’t know. It might be 
your face or perhaps your general appear- 
ance.” —Huachange. 

* * 

Friend: ‘Did you fish with flies?” 

Returning Camper: “Fish with them? 
We fished with them, camped with them, 
ate with them and slept with them.”— 
American Boy. 

Patient (nervously): ‘‘And will the 
operation be dangerous, doctor?” 

Doctor: ‘Nonsense! You couldn’t buy a 
dangerous operation for $40.”—The Look- 
out. 

* co 

Diner: ‘“‘A cutlet, please, but not a large 
one.” 

Waiter: “Take a large one, sir. They are 
all very small.””—Kxchange. 
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Friendship 


Trails ..... 


A 
ROGER F. ETZ 


Two interesting booklets by the General 
Superintendent have just been published: 


- Friendship Trails in Japan 


Chapter 


1. On the Blue Pacific 

2. Welcome to Japan and the Mission House 
3. Tokyo: In our churches 

4. Glimpses of Japan from a car window 

5. A Visit to Osaka, Nagoya and Shizuoka 

6 

i 

8 

9 


. Tokyo: With our Workers and Ministers 
. Tokyo: Educational and Social Activities 
. Farewell to Japan 
. On Japan and the Japanese 

10. On Missions and Missionaries 


Price 15 cents 


Friendship Trails in Korea 


General Information About Korea 
In Taiku 


Chapter 1. 
2. 
3. Kumpo 
4, 
5. 


The Farm, Wulchon, and the Slipper Industry 
On Leaving Korea 


Price 5 cents 


Facts --- Interpretation --- Adventure -- Suggestion 


Every Universalist will want to help circulate them 


Order o, 


e 


The Universalist General Convention 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


